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Keep workers warm 





























Workers can liave more warmth and comfort from 
improved thermal insulation, when “insutiGut” Double- 
Glazing units are used. These units reduce heat losses, 
and thus cut heating costs. Used in conjunction with 
air-conditioning plant, the load is reduced and power 





saved, and the initial capital cost is less. The hermetic- 
ally sealed dry air in the space between the two glasses 
of the units restricts condensation and keeps the inside 
surfaces free from dirt. There are still only two surfaces 
to clean. The units can be fitted without difficulty. 


Send for the booklet about their advantages and the methods of fixing. Consult the Technical Sales and 
Service Department at St. Helens, Lancs., or Selwyn House, Cleveland Row, St. James’s, S.W.1. 
Telephones: St. Helens 4001; Whitehall 5672-6. Supplies are available through the usual trade channels. 


PILKINGTON BROTHERS LIMITED 


“INSULIGHT” is the British registered trade mark of Pilkington Brothers Limited. 
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Christmas Holiday Lectures for Boys and Girls 
The Christmas Holiday lectures for boys and girls will b> given this 
year by Mr. Hugh Casson, M.A. (Cantab.), R.D.I. [F], Director of 
Architecture for the Festival of Britain. The lectures will be illus- 
trated by lantern slides and will be followed by questions and dis- 
cussions. Mr. Casson has called his series of three lectures Putting 
on a Show: How the South Bank Exhibition was Planned and Built. 
Lecture | deals with the origins and development of exhibitions 
since 1800; the Crystal Palace, the Eiffel Tower and the Wembley 
Stadium; the idea and first beginnings of the Festival of Britain in 
1947 and 1948; its aims and organisation. Lecture 2 will cover de- 
velopments from 1948 to 1950—choosing a theme and writing the 
story; finding a site and preparing the first plans; the appointment 
of architects and experts, the preparing of contracts and estimates; 
the beginning of the work on the South Bank site, new building 
materials and methods, how the Dome and Skylon were erected. 
Lecture 3 covers the last few months, the opening and the summer 
of 1951; the mistakes and successes, and lessons for the future. 
The lectures are designed for boys and girls of thirteen years of 
age and upwards. They will be given at the R.I.B.A., in the Henry 
Jarvis Memorial Hall, at 3 p.m., on Monday 31 December, 
Wednesday 2 January and Friday 4 January. Tickets may be ob- 
tained free on application to the Secretary, R.I.B.A., and envelopes 
should be marked ‘Christmas Holiday Lectures’ in the top left-hand 
corner. It is hoped that where possible boys and girls applying will 
attend all three of the talks. It is regretted that tickets can not be 
issued to members, as the demand from boys and girls is always 
very great. For the same reason it is requested that application 
should not be made for more tickets than can be used. 


The Library Group 


On Monday 10 December at 6 p.m. Mr. John Summerson [A] 
will introduce to the R.I.B.A. Library Group the collection of 
Wren drawings recently acquired by the Institute. 

At a well-attended meeting on 8 October Mr. A. S. G. Butler 
[F], who collaborated with Mr. Christopher Hussey [Hon. A] in 
producing the Lutyens Memorial Volumes, gave an informal talk 
on Sir Edwin Lutyens and his approach to architecture. Mr. 
Hussey and Sir Edwin’s son, Mr. Robert Lutyens [F], took part 
in the discussion which followed. 

The Group was formed in 1947 and provides members with 
facilities for meeting others of like interest to study the Library’s 
collections of books, engravings and drawings. The Honorary 
Secretary is Mr. Kenneth S. Mills [A], of 110 Kingswood Road, 
Goodmayes, Essex. 


The Circulation of the Journal 


With this issue the circulation of the JOURNAL exceeds 20,000. When 
the JOURNAL was restyled at the beginning of 1946 the circulation 
was 14,000, since when it has been rising by a thousand about every 
nine months. Most of this increase has followed from the post-war 
growth in membership of the R.I.B.A. The JOURNALS sent to 
members and students represent nearly 90 per cent of the total, 
the remainder going to subscribers and libraries. 


At the same time costs have risen enormously, particularly of 
paper. Since last January the cost of the JOURNAL paper has risen 
by 81 per cent so that the paper used for a single issue of the 
JOURNAL now costs nearly £1,000. These economic difficulties are, 
of course, affecting all publications, though the high price of paper 
is specially troublesome to those which, like the JOURNAL, have 
large circulations. Periodicals generally are trying to counter rising 
prices by increasing their advertisement rates, though during the 
last two years this has been a losing race particularly where, as 
with the JOURNAL, advertisement space is let on relatively long- 
term contracts. 


In spite of difficulties, every attempt will be made to maintain 
the present standard of JOURNAL service because it is fully recog- 
nised that the JOURNAL is the primary link between individual 
members and the Royal Institute. But all costs have to be watched 
with the greatest care and, in consequence, editorial space is at a 
premium. The days when the editor could add four or eight pages 
to an issue with hardly a thought have gone, at least for the time 
being. 


The Address to Students 


The President has invited Mr. Joseph L. Gleave, M.A. [A], 
A.M.T.P.L., to deliver the Address to Students at the R.I.B.A. 
on 5 February 1952 instead of giving it himself. This is in accord- 
ance with a practice which has been followed occasionally by 
Presidents in the past. Mr. Gleave was for several years Head of 
the School of Architecture of the Edinburgh College of Art, and 
was the winner of the international competition for the Columbus 
Memorial; he is now a partner in the firm of John Keppie, 
Henderson and J. L. Gleave. 


Resignation of Mr. R. W. M. Orme 


The Council have accepted with regret the resignation of Mr. 
R. W. M. Orme, Assistant Secretary in charge of public relations. 








Principalship of the A.A. School of Architecture 


The Council of the Architectural Association has appointed Mr. 
Michael Pattrick [A] Principal of the A.A. School of Architecture. 
Mr. Pattrick was educated at Oundle School and received his 
architectural training at the A.A., where he was awarded a number 
of prizes. After leaving the School in 1936 he entered private 
practice and also held teaching appointments at Cambridge Uni- 
versity and the Liverpool University School of Architecture. 
During the war he was an architect in charge of various projects 
for the Ministry of Supply and the Ministry of Aircraft Production. 
Since 1945 he has been engaged in private practice and some of 
his industrial work was included in the R.I.B.A. Exhibition of In- 
dustrial Architecture. He was also concerned with teaching at the 
A.A. School, and in 1949 became Director of Technical Training 
there. Mr. Pattrick has been Acting Principal since July 1951. 


Death of Mr. J. T. Middleton 


We regret to record the sudden death of Mr. J. T. Middleton, 
Secretary of the Royal Incorporation of Architects in Scotland, a 
position he has ably filled for many years. His death will be 
regretted by all who knew him and will be a great loss to the 
R.I.A.S. We hope to publish a full memoir in a forthcoming issue 
of the JOURNAL. 


The A.B.S. Competition 

The ‘unusual’ competition of the Architects’ Benevolent Society 
for a Monument to the Passing of the Good Old Days of Archi- 
tecture is already assured of a moderate success. This has to be 
made an overwhelming success and the Committee hope that 
architects will not defer entering for it until too late. The sending-in 
date is 3 December so those who have not already done so should 
apply now for copies of the conditions. These will be sent on 
receipt of a ‘non-returnable deposit’ of ten shillings which goes to 
the Centenary Appeal Fund. Applications should be made to the 
Secretary of the A.B.S., 66 Portland Place, W.1. In several cases an 
‘office entry’ is being submitted, the staffs of offices contributing 
ideas and draughtsmanship to a joint design or designs; the Com- 
mittee commend this idea for general adoption and hope that every 
office in the country will provide at least one design. Office gossip 
should produce ideas, the star draughtsman could spend twenty 
minutes or so making the drawing and a ‘whip-round’ should easily 
achieve the deposit. If the seniors like to make their own entries in 
addition, so much the better. In some cases schools of architecture 
are setting the subject as a sketch design for their students. There 
is only a week left in which to take action; do not leave it to some- 
one else. The A.B.S. needs your help. 


‘The Builder’ Low Cost House 


A block of four low cost houses, to the design of Mr. J. L. Womers- 
ley [A] and Mr. G. Hopkinson [A], placed first in the recent com- 
petition organised by THE BUILDER, has been built at Northampton 
and opened by Sir Stephen Tallents [Hon. A] on 8 November. 
The houses are illustrated on page 13. A show house is on view 
until 2 December and those architects who are specially interested 
in housing would be well advised to visit it. A first impression is 
that a substantial reduction in floor area and storey heights has 
not resulted in a cramped interior as might be expected, but that 
the house is a pleasant and comfortable dwelling for a family of 
five. Specially remarkable is that the 7 ft. 6 in. height of the upper 
storey does not appear unduly low. Another point worthy of 
observation is the efficiency of the heating system with its cen- 
tralised stack, two radiators and hot water supply all from a single 
open fire. In view of the latest indications of government housing 
policy this skilful design comes at the right time. The architects 
and THE BUILDER are to be congratulated on what Sir Stephen 
Tallents described as a design that might well make housing 
history. 





The Franco-British Union of Architects 

By invitation of the French Section the twenty-second meeting 
the Union took place at Royat between 29 June and 2 July. T: 
British party consisted of Professor H. O. Corfiato [F] (Presiden 
Mr. P. J. B. Harland [F] (Chairman, British Section), Mrs. Ha 
land, Lt.-Col. Cart de Lafontaine [F] (Secretary General), Mi 
Cart de Lafontaine, Mr. G. A. W. Brandreth [A] (Hon. Secretar 
British Committee), Mr. Howard Robertson [F], Lt.-Col. ( 
Campbell-Jones, Mrs. Churchill, Mr. S. H. Loweth [F], Mr 
Loweth, Mr. Gordon Tait [F], Mr. Wilmot, Mr. R. N. Wakel 
[A], and Miss O. M. D. Winter [A]. 

On arrival in Paris a visit was paid to the Ecole des Beaux Art 
where the party was received by the Director and by M. Maigr 
(Vice-President of the Union) and inspected the premiated design 
submitted by French and British students in the annual compet 
tion organised by the Union. Next day at Royat the 11th centur 
fortified church was visited; this was followed by a vin d’honnei 
by the Mayor at which Professor Corfiato expressed the thanks ¢ 
the guests and toasts were drunk in champagne to the King an 
President of the French Republic. In the afternoon there was @ 
excursion to the Puy de Dome, the highest peak in the curiow 
range of extinct volcanoes in the district, where the observator 
and ruins of the Roman temple of Mercury were visited. Next da 
the party visited by motorcoach the Chateau de Cordes, the Ro 
manesque basilica at Orcival, the lake of Chambon and §& 
Nectaire. 

On 2 July the annual general meeting was held, at which M 
Maigrot was elected President and Professor Sir Patrick Aber. 
crombie [F] Vice-President, and eleven new members were elected 
The proposal to invite Mr. Winston Churchill [Hon. F] to becom: 
an Honorary Member of the Union was discussed and it wa 
agreed that after a preliminary inquiry at the French Ministry o 
Foreign Affairs the invitation should be sent. It was also agree 
that the next meeting should take place at Whitsuntide, if possibk 
at Brighton. Members were then entertained by the French 
Section at the official lunch and the meeting terminated with a visi 
to the city of Clermont Ferrand. 


New Premises of the Building Centre 


The Building Centre is moving to its new premises in Store Street 
Tottenham Court Road, W.C.1, on Monday 3 December. The new 
building has considerably more floor space than the present head- 
quarters in the old R.I.B.A. building at 9 Conduit Street and is in 
many ways more conveniently situated for the many architects 
offices and the two schools of architecture in the Bloomsbury 
area. Those wishing to be kept informed of the Centre’s activities, 
special exhibitions, lectures, film demonstrations, etc., should send 
their names for inclusion in the mailing list. The telephone number 
will be MUSeum 5400. 


The Architecture Club 


A Supper of the Architecture Club was held at the Chez Auguste, 
Soho, on 29 October, followed by a debate on the proposition that 
‘The Architecture of 1851 was preferable to that of 1951’. Viscount 
Esher [Hon. F.] presided. The debate was opened by Mr. John 
Betjeman and Mr. Hugh Casson [F]. 


R.I.B.A. Diary 


TUESDAY 27 NOVEMBER. 6 P.M. Fire Protection: The Architect's 
Responsibility. Eric L. Bird, M.B.E., M.C. [A]. 

MONDAY 10 DECEMBER. 6 P.M. Library Group. Mr. John Summer- 
son, B.A.(Arch.), F.S.A. [A] on the collection of Wren drawings 
recently acquired by the R.I.B.A. 

TUESDAY 11 DECEMBER. 6 P.M. General Meeting. Schinkel. Dr. 
Nikolaus Pevsner, M.A. 

TUESDAY 18 DECEMBER. 6 P.M. Jnfluence of Design on Building Pro- 
ductivity. L. W. Elliott, A.M.I.C.E., A.M.I.Struct.E. [A]. 
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WHEN A WEEK Or two ago I was consider- 
ing what I might say to you tonight I 
realised that in the interval you would be 
listening to many addresses from gentlemen 
and perhaps ladies who would try to per- 
suade you that the political party to which 
they belong was the only one to which the 
future prosperity of our country could be 
entrusted. 

As compared with their floods of elo- 
quence and optimistic promises it appeared 
to me that I could have little to offer you 
tonight of inspiration or encouragement 
for the immediate future. The only ad- 
vantage that I would appear to enjoy was 
that whereas they were seeking your help 
to provide them with seats in a certain 
place I was safely ensconced in your 
Presidential chair and therefore able to deal 
more dispassionately and possibly with a 
greater degree of accuracy with matters of 
current interest. 

When I say that, I hasten to add that 
tonight I have no intention of reminding 
you of building restrictions, shortages of 
material or suchlike current worries. You 
are all as familiar with them as I am and as 
well able to judge what to do about them. 

In my address to you a year ago I was 
equally cautious. On that occasion I chose 
rather to deal in general terms with the 
functions and responsibilities of an archi- 
tect as artist, as professional adviser, and 
as technical expert. I indicated, perhaps 
rashly, what I thought were the essential 
elements of a work of art, and my views on 
traditional and so-called contemporary 
work, but my main theme was my faith in 
the future of our profession based on the 
increasing public demand for orderly and 
pleasant living and working conditions; or, 
if you like to put it another way, increasing 
abhorrence of disorder and ugliness. 

Looking back now, I think I was right 
on that occasion to avoid discussing 
difficulties, the solutions of which were in 
any case mostly beyond our control as 
architects. When I say this I do not mean 
that you or I should be indifferent to such 
problems, but rather that their solution, if 
they are solvable, will be clearer if we see 
them against the background of our 
essential functions as architects. 

Tonight I would probably enjoy myself 
more if I were to continue talking of such 
generalities, but I realise that I might well 
be accused of having what some regard as 
the Scotsman’s national failing—the desire 
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to preach a sermon when he has been asked 
to make a speech. 

Apart from that, the past year has been 
one of notable happenings to which it is 
obvious I should refer. Time does not 
permit me to talk of more than two or 
three of these, and if perhaps those I men- 
tion do not appear to have any obvious 
close relationship I may be able, at least I 
hope so, to show that between them they 
provide considerable encouragement for 
the future and at the same time point the 
path along which the profession should go. 

My obvious first topic is the Festival of 
Britain. In 1951 we set out as a nation to 
demonstrate to the world that this country 
is still very much alive. The Festival of 
Britain was organised to commemorate 
the great Exhibition of 1851 and to remind 
us of our achievements during the last 100 
years. At the same time it was to demon- 
strate that the artists, the scientists, the 
technicians and the craftsmen of the 
present day could maintain the progress 
which had been made and even look for- 
ward to further and greater achievements. 
That the considerable effort involved had 
to take place against the background of a 
troubled international situation with the 
necessity for enormous expenditure on 
defence when we were slowly recovering 
from the destruction of war was proof, if 
proof were needed, of our virility and our 
faith. 

That somewhat formal statement, 
broadly speaking, covers the public appeal 
of the Festival of Britain, but to us as 
architects its interest has been a much 
closer and to some of us a personal one. 
Just as in 1851, this has been an exhibition 
year, but with the difference that instead 
of one large exhibition in the capital city 
we have had exhibitions in many cities and 
even in smaller centres covering every field 
of artistic, scientific, technical and in- 
dustrial activity. Apart from the interest 
which these exhibitions created both among 
us here and visitors from other coun- 
tries, they have given a wonderful oppor- 
tunity to our designers for displaying the 
various exhibits collected. That these de- 
signers have been to a large extent aichi- 
tects or those working in collaboration with 
architects is evidence of the important 
contribution which our profession has 
made to the national effort. 

It is not for me to attempt to assess the 
value of exhibitions in general. | have 


heard some of them described as expensive 
toys or as too limited in their public appeal. 
It has been said that we could not afford, 
at a time of admitted shortages of labour 
and materials, to direct so much valuable 
time and material to such temporary pur- 
poses. I think that in considering whether 
some or all of them were worth while we 
should take the view that as we are a nation 
of shopkeepers we must display our goods 
and, if we are to believe our commercial 
friends, that it pays to advertise. 

As architects we are naturally as much 
or perhaps more interested in how exhibits 
are displayed than in the exhibits them- 
selves. Initially and of major importance is 
the general arrangement of an exhibition 
to give easy access, ample circulation space 
for visitors, effective settings for the exhibits 
in their proper sequence and the many 
other points which call for careful planning, 
often within an area of ground or a building 
not specially suited for the purpose. Much 
consultation with specialists may be 
necessary, but it is the architect and he 
alone that can give that quality and interest 
which can raise the whole exhibition to the 
status of a work of art. 

It is a fact, I think, that the public take 
far more interest in exhibition buildings 
than they do in the permanent structures 
with which we adorn our towns and 
countryside. I have met men who recall 
and can describe with enthusiastic admira- 
tion buildings in exhibitions of many years 
ago. I remember one such who when 
questioned regarding important permanent 
buildings in his own city had no recollection 
of their appearance, although he passed 
them daily. Perhaps I am wrong—perhaps 
his recollection was a sentimental one— 
perhaps he met somebody at this particular 
exhibition, and its outward forms were 
fixed in his memory as the prelude to later 
bliss. 

I have, of course, seen only a few of the 
exhibitions which have been held through- 
out the country, but of those I have seen 
I think it can be said that the architects who 
were responsible have done a fine job. At 
the same time I can not subscribe to the 
rather extravagant adulation which has 
been lavished on some of the work done, 
nor can | accept the view that the exhibi- 
tions of 1951 herald the dawn of a ‘new 
architecture’. I think their importance lies 
in the fact that some of our younger archi- 
tects—and some not so young—have been 
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given a chance and have, generally speak- 
ing, been successful. It should be remem- 
bered, however, that it was in a field where 
the requirements of normal architectural 
practice can be largely ignored, and the 
publicity accorded is far beyond that 
normally given to an architect’s work what- 
ever its quality. 

One hesitates to criticise where generally 
the effort has been so good, but it would 
be no compliment to refrain from criticism. 
My general one would be that the de- 
signers have been often too self-conscious, 
that many of them, in an effort to be 
different, have been over-elaborate; and, 
broadly speaking, that the ‘frame’ became 
in many cases more important than the 
‘picture’. In my simple mind I had always 

elieved that the main purpose of an 
exhibition was to interest the public in the 
articles shown, be they works of art or 
manufactured goods or even natural 


objects, and that the setting or display of 


these should be of secondary importance. 
It may well be that the fault lay with those 
who selected the exhibits, which in some 
cases did not appear to be worth exhibiting. 
Many of the exhibitions seemed to be over- 
laid with the efforts of script writers who 
were determined to tell a story or set a 
continuous theme. These stories or themes 
were, in some cases, puerile or too elusive. 
At the best they would have required a 
guide to explain them. My criticism there- 
fore on this head is probably not against 
the architects, who did their best to give 
the public something worth looking at. In 
some cases it might even be said that the 
architects rescued some of the exhibits 
from complete futility. 

While, as I have said, there were many 
exhibitions in various centres, one thinks 
naturally of the principal one at the South 
Bank, where within the limits of a com- 
paratively small and awkwardly divided 
site many interesting things were done. 
As a site it had only one redeeming feature, 
and that was its proximity to the river, and 
what it achieved as a general spectacle it 
owed to the river rather than to the efforts 
of the individual architects, good as many 
of them were. Too much was attempted 
in too little space—again probably not the 
fault of the architects. 

It is only right that I should say a few 
words about a particular exhibition which 
was unique of its kind. It was the Live 
Architecture one at Poplar, where the 
exhibits were the buildings of a new neigh- 
bourhood centre created on a bombed site 
and comprising housing, shops, schools, 
a church, etc. This was something which as 
architects we could thoroughly approve, 
and the fact that considerable public 
interest was taken in it is of real significance 
to our profession. | would venture to hope 
that we do not have to wait for another 
hundred years to find further opportunity 
to publicise what is being done to improve 
living conditions in our great cities. 

The only other exhibition to which I 
must refer was that displayed here in our 
own building and entitled ‘One Hundred 
Years of British Architecture’. This, as I 
pointed out when it was opened, could only 
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be a token exhibition to illustrate signifi- 
cant changes in architectural outlook during 
the period. It did not pretend to illustrate 
the best work done but rather the work 
of the men who were responsible for such 
changes. Many of us might like to have 
more of such reminders of the past. On the 
other hand I am well aware that others 
among us may regard such exhibitions as 
merely displays of skeletons from the archi- 
tectural cupboard which would be better 
kept locked up. 

I must turn now to an important event 
related to another side of our profession 
which took place recently. It was the Inter- 
national Building Research Congress, and 
in it architects were associated with 
engineers, scientists, builders and, in fact, 
everybody interested in the planning and 
technique of building. The papers given 
and the discussions which took place 
covered a very wide field of research and 
experiment, and there is no doubt that the 
record of the Congress will form a valuable 
contribution to the science of building. 

Having said this, | must confess that | 
have little knowledge of the work done 
by the Congress. I have only glanced at a 
few of the papers given and listened to only 
one of the discussions. You may well ask 
therefore why | mention the Congress at 
all. | do because while I believe generally 
in the value of building research, and that 
it was right and in fact necessary for 
architects to take part in this congress, I 
think that the scope of research must be 
kept closely related to the solution of our 
day to day building problems; especially 
so just now when substitute materials and 
economy are such important considerations. 

The practising architect’s interest in 
research is generally limited to finding out 
better, quicker and cheaper ways of build- 
ing. The efficient planning of his buildings 
he will do himself in the light of his know- 
ledge and experience, and while on 
occasion—for large projects or for build- 
ings for special purposes—he may have to 
call for the assistance of technical con- 
sultants, for the major portion of his work 
he will have to rely on his own ability to 
plan for the particular requirements of his 
client. In a very practical sense every archi- 
tect is daily engaged in research, every job 
he does involves the solution of new 
problems, and his reputation will be deter- 
mined by his ability to solve them. He 
must, of course, keep himself informed on 
current general knowledge and practice, 
but his laboratory will be the building he 
erects. Book knowledge may help him to 
avoid mistakes, but it is he who will have 
to bear the responsibility for any failure 
and not the writer of the book. 

This leads me to the rather delicate sub- 
ject of the employment of consultants and 
their importance in relation to a building 
project. It will be agreed that for, say, a 
concert hall the acoustic expert may very 
rightly determine the internal form and 
the materials suitable or, for a power 
station, the mechanical engineer may dic- 
tate the practical requirements; but we, 
I think, must still maintain our view that 
every building, large or small, is a potential 





contribution to architectural amenity ind 
that it is the architect only who can ensure 
that this is achieved. To put it very bluntly, 
if there is to be a team we must be ‘he 
leaders of that team. 

There is another very important aspect 
of this question which we must consider 
For the major portion of our work our 
clients wili expect us to design their build. 
ings without the assistance of consultants 
I think we would seriously undermine their 
confidence in us if we could not do so 
They would certainly object to paying 
additional fees for the services of con- 
sultants except where it would not be 
reasonable to expect us to have the 
specialist knowledge that might be required. 

I have only time to refer to one more 
subject, but it is one which is of perennial 
interest to architects, namely, competitions, 
1 do so specially at this time because we 
have had recently a most important com- 
petition, namely, that for the new cathedral 
at Coventry. That the result of this should 
have caused considerable controversy does 
not surprise me. Nor, I am sure, will 
it surprise you. It stood out from the 
beginning that this was an obvious battle 
ground for those who favoured tradition 
and those who were against it. I am not 
quite sure which to admire more—the 
optimism of the promoters in hoping that 
a modern setting could be devised for a 
form of worship so deeply rooted in tra- 
dition as the Church of England, or the 
courage of the assessors who took on the 
task of judging the various solutions of the 
problem which were submitted. The pro- 
moters of the competition obviously did not 
want a traditionally English cathedral but 
hoped—a hope expressed in pious but none 
too lucid language—that something might 
emerge from the welter of current archi- 
tectural thought to symbolise the Church’s 
relation to the community and inspire its 
adherents. The distinguished assessors, 
with their wide knowledge of traditional 
and contemporary architectural thought, 
approached their task, I think, in a more 
realistic manner; and the final result can, 
1 think, be summed up as an outstanding 
example of our national ability to com- 
promise. 

This to many will, of course, be a thor- 
oughly damning statement, but personally 
I agree with their point of view, if such it 
was. They looked for something which did 
not necessarily conform to a theory of 
design or to doctrinaire philosophy but 
which, while solving the practical require- 
ments, had the essential elements and per- 
sonal quality of a work of art. I think they 
got this, and if the author (incidentally a 
Scotsman) can forget some of his many 
successes in exhibition work I believe he 
will produce a notable contribution to 
church architecture. 

I have drawn attention to this particular 
competition because I wish once again to 
plead for more competitions. The com- 
petition system, one not possible in other 
professions, gives opportunities to younger 
men for early recognition and ensures to 
the promoters, with almost definite cer- 
tainty, the best solution of their problem. 
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Moreover, competitions create a degree of 
public interest which is to the good of all 
concerned. The normal objection put for- 
war. is the delay in obtaining designs for a 
particular project, but this should have 
little validity at the present time when, 
ineviiably, important projects can often 
not be proceeded with immediately. 

In my address tonight I have mentioned 
only three subjects: namely, exhibitions, 
building research and competitions, and 
these may appear to be only vaguely re- 
lated to one another. I link them myself 
because each in its own way will influence 
the future of our profession. The publicity 
value of exhibitions I have indicated, and 
the architect’s contribution to their success 
has been established in the public mind. 
Building research you may Say is a subject 
of no great interest to the public in general, 
but to our clients its results may be very 
important. To the architect it is an essential 
because he must keep abreast with its 
results. It has been said that we are in 
danger, as a profession, of being domin- 
ated by engineers, designers of machines 
and so forth, and that we still look too 
much backward and too little forward. 
t is for us to emphasise that technical and 
scientific knowledge is of very great import- 
ance but that the co-ordination of it on any 
building project is the business of the 
architect, whose job it is to ensure good 
planning and sound and economic con- 
struction within the framework of a work 
of art. 

Of competitions I need scarcely say more. 
Their influence on improved planning has 
been enormous. Their potential for the 
younger generation I have indicated. Of 
the public’s reaction a cynic may say that 
the interest is proportionate to the con- 
troversy aroused by the result, but even if 
that were so I believe that they can give an 
important contribution to our profession’s 
progress. 

I can not close this rather rambling 
address without making a brief reference 
to my personal activities during the last 
year. One of the principal duties falling 
on the President is visiting the various 
Allied Societies, and I can assure you I have 
hadquiteatour of duties. In addition I have 
attended many functions given by kindred 
bodies. Apart from the mental strain on one 
not specially gifted as a speaker, the physical 
strain of doing justice to the more than 
ample hospitality | have received has been 
considerable, but I hope not disastrous. 
I can assure you, however, that my ex- 
periences have been a considerable stimulus 
to my interest in the general welfare of the 
profession and my faith in its future. In 
particular they have convinced me of the 
parzmount influence which the Royal 
Institute exerts throughout the country. 


VOTE OF THANKS 

The Right Hon. David Eccles, M.P., 
Minister of Works: It is a great pleasure to 
me to come here, and it is a great honour, 
for which I thank you. Mr. Attlee must 
have arranged the election specially so that 
the new Minister of Works could do his 
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duty and come first to the architects and 
put his trust in them—which I do. 

I listened with great interest to the 
President. His speech was given in accents 
which are more and more commonly heard 
in the great places of the State. Following 
the example of the Royal Institute of 
British Architects, Mr. Churchill has 
appointed a Scot to be Home Secretary 
and Minister for Welsh Affairs. I must 
admit to a feeling of pleasure that for the 
first time we have chosen a Speaker who 
is a Highlander and who keeps order in the 
same endearing tones as you have used in 
delivering your address. We have known 
for a long time past that the Scots ran 
England. The interesting thing is that they 
are coming out in the open, and that is all 
to the good! 

You said a few words about the Festival 
of Britain, and I can not help saying this 
about it. I very much enjoyed the pro- 
vincial exhibitions that I saw, but the South 
Bank disappointed me just a little, because 
it did not move me either to rapture or to 
anger. In my view an exhibition, like a work 
of art or a new book, ought to excite strong 
emotion in one direction or another. We 
have become, | think, too placid, and we 
shall not either close the overseas trade 
gap cf a thousand million pounds or build 
three hundred thousand houses or create 
one single work of art by keeping quiet and 
not making a fuss about anything. We do 
need, in all we are going to try to do, to 
give to architecture that sense of move- 
ment and excitement which has rather gone 
out of our lives. 

Therefore, Mr. President, | pricked up 
my ears when you mentioned the word 
‘competition’. That word sounds very good 
to me. I have much to learn about com- 
petition in relation to architectural design, 
but it will take long and carefully delivered 
argument to persuade me that the closed 
shop is a good thing in any of its forms. 
I hope that you would agree with me that 
the business of a new Government is to 
discover talent and to reward it. The ways 
in which that can be done are many, but 
anyone who leaves out competition will, 
I think, meet with failure. 

You also mentioned research. | am in- 
formed of the great value of the contri- 
bution that the Royal Institute has made 
to the Advisory Council on Research, and 
I hope that | am right in thinking that that 
will not only continue but will develop. 
I liked very much the remarks relating 
research to day-to-day solutions of building 
problems. That seems to me eminently 
practicable. After all, we must arrive at a 
better ‘distribution of our resources, and 
we must get more out of the resources that 
we have. If we fail to do this we shall not 
be able to restore our national fortunes, 
and there is no doubt at all that research 
is absolutely essential if we are to make 
what we have go a bit further. 

I can not say anything about my 
Ministry’s policy as yet, because although 
you are entering safely—as you said— 
upon your second year, I have not yet 
begun my second week! I suspect, after 
taking a quick look, that what is really 


wanted from me at the moment in my 
Department—which is staffed with the 
most excellent and admirable people, 
whom I am already beginning to know- 
is faith rather than works. It is you who 
ought to do the work, and it is I who ought 
to provide the faith; that is to say, confi- 
dence for the industry’s future. I promise 
you that we will, at Lambeth Bridge House, 
do our best. 

I have great pleasure in moving a vote 

of thanks to the President, not least because 
my wife and I are both the children of 
professional people, and in both our 
families you will find architects—rather dis- 
tinguished in one case, I think. For someone 
who has been born and bred in the pro- 
fessions to make his first ministerial appear- 
ance at a professional society seems to me 
exactly right, and so, as I say, I have the 
greatest pleasure in moving a vote of 
thanks to you, Mr. President, for your 
admirable inaugural address. 
Sir Stephen Tallents, K.C.M.G., C.B., 
C.B.E. [Hon. A]: | was very proud when 
a few years ago you did me the honour of 
electing me an Honorary Associate of the 
Royal Institute. I am proud of being 
charged tonight with the duty of seconding 
this vote of thanks, and in so doing to 
follow—I gather—on his first public ap- 
pearance a Minister whose appointment to 
the Ministry of Works has, I imagine, been 
welcomed by many others in this room 
besides myself. 

I am more doubtful about my own 
credentials for those two honours. It is 
true that I had a great-great uncle who 
exactly a hundred years ago designed 
King’s Cross on the lines of a riding school 
in Moscow. It is also true that I had a 
great grandfather—his brother, Thomas 
Cubitt—who, whether because he objected 
to the Moscow note | do not know, at a 
certain point in his life decided that he 
would never employ an architect again. 
However that may be, | have always had 
many friends among architects. I was for- 
tunate in my young married days in having 
my children’s nursery designed by Charles 
Holden, and some rooms in a farm by 
Lionel Pearson; and C. H. James and 
Jessica Albery designed what I am always 
interested in—a hearth which would burn 
wood fuel properly. 

To turn to your Inaugural Address, Mr. 
President, I confess, to use the popular 
phrase, that I am normally allergic to long 
addresses. They seem to me to be, in 
general, either long and hidebound or long 
and woolly, and as such to share the fate of 
that long and hidebound animal, the ele- 
phant the King of Cambodia lately sent to 
President Truman. They die on the voyage. 
It was with no sense of attending a deathbed 
that I listened to the address you have just 
delivered. It was full of interest. Take the 
point about competitions. I gather, from 
what he said, that the Minister is returning 
to the Ministry of Works to organise com- 
petitions in all directions. I niyself have a 
more modest task ahead of me, in that | 
am looking forward very much two days 
hence to seeing the house at Northampton 
which was built to the design of the winners 








of the competition organised by THE 
BUILDER for a house which would cost not 
more than a thousand pounds. That is 
going to be a red letter day for me and, I 
hope, for many others. 

As to research, it is twenty years ago 
since, as Secretary of the Empire Marketing 
Board, I was brought to see how vitally 
research underlay every form of pro- 
duction in the Empire. I was responsible 
for guiding the expenditure on research of 
one and three-quarter million pounds 
during the life of that Board. I can not pre- 
tend to have attended the Building Research 
Congress even as thoroughly as you did, 
Mr. President; but I was glad you brought 
out the vital advantage of research to the 
industry. 

As to the Festival of Britain, is it not 
true to say that it did give certain archi- 
tects an opportunity of doing what it is 
hard for them to find an opportunity of 
doing in these times of restriction; namely, 
using their minds and their pencils with 
some hope of seeing results? Whatever else 
it has done, it has contributed a great deal 
to the profession. After all, we live in times 
—and here I speak as an outsider—of 
changing social habits; times in which 
every form of architecture, whether it be 
private or public or industrial or com- 
mercial, is changing rapidly. I do feel that 
the Festival of Britain, in what it called 
upon British architects to perform, did 
show that they are able to adapt them- 
selves quickly to novel conditions; and it 
showed that not only. to us at home but 
widely overseas. 

One more personal word, Mr. President, 

and I have done. I had the pleasure of 
sitting with you on the London Architecture 
Bronze Medal Jury. I had not met you 
before, and I was quickly impressed with 
your knowledge, your wisdom and your 
modesty. I can imagine something of the 
strain which two years of office as President 
of this Institute put upon its holder. I 
believe that in seconding this vote, I am 
seconding a vote of thanks to one of whom 
it can be said that this great and difficult 
profession contains no more public-spirited 
and devoted member. I have great pleasure 
in seconding the vote of thanks. 
The President: | do not intend to keep you 
much longer, but I must say how very 
sincerely I thank the Minister for coming 
along to propose this vote of thanks. His 
reference to Scotsmen I will accept with 
reserve, but we do get about. In point of 
fact, when I am attacked as a Scotsman, 
I usually say that as I was born in New 
Zealand, I am a Colonial. I should like 
also to express my sincere gratitude to 
Sir Stephen Tallents for his kind words 
and for his personal reference to myself. 

The remarks one makes in a Presidential 
Address can so easily be misunderstood, 
and I am sure to be misunderstood about 
some of the things I have said tonight. My 
emphasis, so far as the Festival Exhibitions 
were concerned, was that we should use 
our own judgment in determining what we 
think about anything. 

On the question of research, nobody 
believes in it more than I do, but my 
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emphasis there again is that it must be very 
closely related to our practical work. We 
can so often be lost in a fog of research. 

Finally, on the question of competitions, 
it is not fair to harass the Minister at his 
first public appearance. We do appreciate 
that he has—shall I say?—accepted my 
statement regarding competition. | am a 
great believer in architectural competitions, 
and I hope I may be able to convert him to 
that view. 


PRESENTATION OF THE LONDON 
ARCHITECTURE BRONZE MEDAL 
FOR 1950 

The President: It is now my very pleasant 
duty to present the R.I.B.A. London 
Architecture Bronze Medal and Diploma 
for 1950 to Messrs. A. J. P. Powell and 
J. H. Moya. This medal has been awarded 
to them for the housing scheme at Pimlico, 
which they have carried out for the West- 
minster City Council. The scheme is not 
yet completed, but several blocks are 
finished, and it is possible to realise that the 
scheme as a whole will be a very notable 
contribution to London architecture. 

This medal, as you are aware. is awarded 
annually, and when I presented it last year 
to Mr. C. H. James I had to admit that 
I had only seen illustrations of his building, 
the Wells House, Hampstead. On. this 
occasion I have not only seen the illus- 
trations but as Chairman of the London 
Architecture Bronze Medal Jury I have 
had the opportunity of visiting the scheme 
along with the other members of the jury. 
I am very glad to state that the jury was 
unanimous in selecting this scheme for the 
award. 

I am particularly pleased with this award 
because the scheme resulted from an archi- 
tectural competition, and I know that the 
Council, like myself, are very anxious to 
foster the competition system. This com- 
petition was assessed by our good friend 
Mr. Stanley Ramsey and won by two quite 
young Associates who have since gained 
further fame by winning a competition for 
the vertical feature at the South Bank 
Exhibition now commonly known as the 
Skylon. 

I think we should all wish to con- 
gratulate the Westminster City Council on 
their courage in holding a competition for 
this very considerable scheme at Pimlico, 
and I am sure that they will be gratified to 
know that the selected scheme has received 
this further endorsement of its quality. 

| congratulate Messrs. Powell and Moya 
on their success, and I have much pleasure 
in asking them to come forward to receive 
the Medal and the Diploma. 

The Medal and the Diploma having been 
presented to Messrs. Powell and Moya, a 
replica of the Medal was presented to 
Alderman C. P. Russell, J.P., Leader of the 
Council, the City of Westminster, and Past 
Chairman of the Housing Committee. 

Mr. A. J. P. Powell [A]: It is certainly a 
great honour for my partner and myself 
to have received this Medal, and we do 
not wish to say anything about the com- 
petition system which has been talked 


about this evening except that for rathe 
obvious reasons we are grateful to it. 

When architects are together they ofte 
talk about their clients, but they are n 
frequently present. We can talk about oy 
clients now though we know they a 
present. A lot of people have workec ¢ 
this scheme, and if any credit is due it 
due to a lot of people! First of all, \ 
should like to thank our clients, the Wes 
minster City Council, for being, to put 
quite simply, good clients. We feel th 
they have had tremendous courage jr 
accepting us. It must have been rather ; 
shock to them at first as a result of «th 
anonymity of the competition system 
If they were worried, they showed it in; 
very nice way. They showed it by giving u 
all the help and encouragement we cou 
possibly have and by taking an intens 
interest in the scheme the whole time. Ar 
intense interest taken in a scheme by client 
can be, on occasion, not all that is beautifu! 
But while taking this interest in even 
aspect of the scheme and never leaving u 
in peace, they always saw to it thai 
we had a really great degree of esthetic 
freedom. We have been free to design th: 
scheme as we felt was right for the job. | 
you want to criticise it, you can turn on the 
architects, because we can not draw back 
and say, ‘Well, we should have liked to d 
that, but our clients would not allow us.’ 

As I mentioned, a lot of people hav 
worked on this scheme, and it may seem: 
formality to mention and thank them. Bu 
on this particular occasion, it is more thar 
a formality as far as we are concerned 
because it has been an extremely happ) 
job and many people have worked to- 
gether happily on it. The consulting civi 
engineers I would like to thank first 
Messrs. Scott and Wilson. Mr. Scott, a 
many of you know, died last year, and in 
him many of us lost a very great engineer 
My partner and I certainly lost a ver 
great friend. His partners, Mr. Wilson and 
Mr. Measor, are carrying on. Unfor- 
tunately, they are not here tonight, as they 
are receiving an award by another institu- 
tion. 

We should like to say what an honour 
it has been for us to be associated with 
Mr.S. B. Donkin in his great district heating 
scheme. It is a great pioneer scheme. The 
fact that the flats do not lie under a pall 
of smoke from their own chimneys _ has 
helped our scheme greatly. There are also 
others we wish to thank—the quantity sur- 
veyors, Messrs. E. C. Harris and Partners, 
the resident staff on the site, the resident 
engineer, Mr. Buchanan, the clerk of 
works, Mr. Perry, and his assistant, Mr. 
Guymer. 

We then come to the contractors who 
built the job, Messrs. Holloway Brothers. 
As I said before, it was a happy job. If 
the contractors had not been good con- 
tractors, and if we had not liked working 
with them, it would not have been a happy 
job. Therefore, we would like to thank 
them for building the job and building it 
very nicely. We should also like to mention 
Messrs. Rowley Brothers, because although 
this award is officially for the first blocks 
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eted under the first contract, the 
sect contract is now under weigh and 
will oe carried out by Rowley Brothers. 

Le-! but one, we should like to thank our 
own staff, who have worked extremely 
hard and enthusiastically. 

I have left until last the people who are 
perhaps the most important of the lot— 
the people for whom the flats exist at all— 
the people who live in them. We have 
often been told (not by our clients, by the 
way, but by other people) that it is all very 
well io design a building, and it is very 
nice when it is brand new and painted and 
finished. But wait till people have got in 
and knocked it about a bit, and you will 
feel sorry! We are very glad to say that 
we have found this absolutely wrong in 
every way. The tenants who have moved in 
seem to have a tremendous interest in the 
scheme, so much so that my _ luckless 
partner and I were invited down to the site 
to meet the Tenants’ Association and 
bombarded with most formidable questions 
and criticisms. They have turned the build- 
ings from what may have been worthy 
ones—but were yet lifeless—into real, live 
buildings, and we feel that by so doing they 
have vastly improved them. 


Mr. J. H. Moya[A]: I think my partner has 
covered all the points, and I did not expect 
to find myself standing here and addressing 
you. I have just got up from a bed of sick- 
ness to come to this meeting, and I wonder 
whether you would excuse me if I do not 
add anything to what he has said. 


Mr. Alderman C. P. Russell, J.P.: I think 
it my duty, as representing the City of 
Westminster, to thank you, Mr. President, 
and your Institute for being so good as to 
present the City Council with a replica 
of the bronze medal. We assure you that 
we feel highly honoured and we shall take 
great pride in its possession. I am glad to 
say we already possess one which was 
presented to us by your Institute in 1940 
for Mr. Grey Wornum’s scheme for our 
Gatliff Road Refuse Disposal Plant. May 
| say that having acquired two, our 
appetite has been whetted, and we shall 
look forward in the future to adding either 
one or more to our collection. 

You mentioned this evening the com- 
petition system. We did feel that this site 
of 33 acres, facing the river, in Pimlico— 
a very considerable site—was one deserving 
of the very best which post-war architecture 
could produce. It was for that reason that 
we decided, with the help of the Institute, 
to organise a public competition. Thanks 
to your help in nominating possible 
assessors of our scheme, we chose Mr. 
Ramsey, and the competition proved to be 
very successful. It attracted some sixty-four 
entries, and anybody who saw them will 
agree that there was one scheme which 
was completely outstanding. That is the one 
which Mr. Ramsey chose. When I saw it— 
at that time I was the Chairman of the 
Housing Committee—I realised that we 
had taken on a big risk. I had a good deal 
of criticism from certain of my colleagues 
on the Council, who did not like the idea, 
under the R.I.B.A. rules, of organising a 
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competition for the best scheme and then 
having no say in choosing which the best 
scheme might be. It might well have hap- 
pened that the scheme chosen was one 
which would arouse if not the most at any 
rate a considerable amount of criticism. 
I am glad to say that we were lucky in that 
there was one scheme so outstanding and 
Mr. Ramsey chose that scheme. 


Having approved the scheme, we saw 
Mr. Powell and Mr. Moya, and as Mr. 
Powell naturally said, it was—I will not 
say a shock—but a surprise. One felt one 
had taken on a responsibility! However 
good the scheme might be, with two young 
and at that time inexperienced gentlemen, 
we felt we had to take every care we could 
to see that we did not get in a mess. | am 
very delighted to say that all our appre- 
hensions on that score have been com- 
pletely washed away. We have been able 
to work with every confidence and with 
good will with the architects, and what is 
more—and this is a credit to you pro- 
fessionally—we find that besides this talent 
in people who are so young they have also 
another talent which is very valuable when 
dealing with local authorities; and that is 
that they have been able to gain the com- 
plete confidence of the Housing Com- 
mittee and the City Council. That is a very 
great achievement. 


This scheme also attracted to it the 
special architectural award made by the 
Festival of Britain Council, and that is 
attached to one of the buildings. It may 
also be of interest to know that we have 
obtained the permission of our greatest 
Englishman, Mr. Winston Churchill, to 
attach his name to the scheme, and it is 
now called Churchill Gardens. 


The scheme has also attracted a great 
deal of attention abroad, and I have no 
doubt will do so in the future. It therefore 
gives me, as representative of the Council, 
immense pleasure to be here tonight to 
witness the award of the Royal Institute’s 
Bronze Medal for 1950 to Messrs. Powell 
and Moya, and—I hope—to shine a little 
in their reflected glory as building owners. 


Before I close, I must express our grateful 
thanks to your Institute and to your mem- 
ber, Mr. Ramsey, for the great help you 
have given us throughout the organisation 
of the competition. Without your help the 
competition could not have been held, and 
I am sure that today you are feeling with 
me that whatever trouble it was to your 
Institute, whatever trouble it was to us, 
today has proved that it was well worth 
while. 


Mr. Ernest C. Holloway: I must thank vou, 
Mr. President, for inviting me to witness 
this presentation of the Bronze Medal to 
our young friends—I think I can call them 
that. I should also like to add my con- 
gratulations to them on first of all winning 
the competition for the scheme and after- 
wards receiving this recognition from the 
Royal Institute. 

From my intimate knowledge of the 
scheme as a member of the firm of con- 
tractors, I know that the layout was very 


good indeed. The siting of the buildings 
and the roads and the open spaces have 
created what one might almost say is a 
parklike appearance in that part of 
Grosvenor Road which for so long has 
been an eyesore. Then, also, the design 
of the buildings and the planning of the 
individual units are very good indeed. I 
can readily understand the considerations 
that induced the assessor to award the 
first prize to the scheme as a whole. 

I am not altogether a stranger to these 
meetings, because on one occasion many 
years ago, when you were still in Conduit 
Street, I had the honour of being present 
when you presented the Royal Gold Medal 
to one of your Fellows, who is now no 
longer with us, for a very beautiful and 
important building in the City. I rather 
fancy that we can‘look forward to the 
time when Messrs. Powell and Moya will 
come up on to the rostrum to receive a 
gold medal for some future work of.theirs. 
I hope that may be so, and that I shall be 
still in the land of the living to see it. 


PRESENTATION OF THE R.I.B.A. 
ARCHITECTURE BRONZE MEDAL 
FOR 1947 FOR NEW SOUTH WALES 


The President: I have still another Medal 
presentation to make tonight; it is the 
R.I.B.A. Architecture Bronze Medal’ for 
New South Wales, which has been awarded 
to Mr. Brian O’Rorke for a_ building 
erected in Sydney for the Orient Line. This 
building was designed by Mr. O’Rorke in 
association with Messrs. Fowell, McCon- 
nel and Mansfield, and I understand that 
the medals awarded to Mr. O’Rorke’s 
associates have already been presented by 
the President of the New South Wales 
Institute of Architects, acting on behalf 
of the Royal Institute, at a ceremony held 
in Sydney. Unfortunately, Mr. O’Rorke 
could not be at the Sydney ceremony and 
hence this presentation to him tonight. 

I have seen illustrations of the building 
in the technical press, and I have no doubt 
that some of you have also seen these. 
I think those who have will agree with me 
that Mr. O’Rorke and his associates are 
to be congratulated on their work, and 
that we can also congratulate the Orient 
Line on selecting such a capable team of 
architects. 


Mr. Brian O’Rorke, A.R.A. [F]: I am very 
pleased and glad to receive this medal 
tonight. Like the President, I have never 
seen the building myself. This medal will 
be a solid reminder that the architects of 
New South Wales do not think the building 
is too bad. 

I have, of course, today to thank the 
Australian architects—the firm of Messrs. 
Fowell, McConnel and Mansfield—for 
their very efficient help and for their 
good temper in the face of remote control 
from London. 

I am very pleased also that Mr. Ford 
Geddes, one of the Directors of the Orient 
Company, has been able to come tonight. 
As you will know, we can not have a good 
building without good clienis, and we were 
very lucky to have such wonderful clients. 
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Vice-President, R.I.B.A., in the Chair 


ANYONE HONOURED to lecture at the 
R.1.B.A. on concrete finishes would natur- 
ally wish to make himself aware of the 
general feeling of the profession on the 
subject. I have therefore refreshed my 
memory on what the committee, convened 
by the R.I.B.A. in 1942, had to say on 
concrete in their report, published in 1946 
as Post-War Building Studies No. 18— 
The Architectural Use of Building Materials. 

I find myself to a very large measure in 
agreement with this report, and would 
strongly recommend a study of the sections 
on concrete by all those not entirely 
familiar with the material. Particularly 
would I draw their attention to this state- 
ment ; ‘Concrete, which in the hands of a 
fine designer is esthetically satisfying in 
form and shape, deserves the same care and 
respect in exterior finish which has been 
shown towards other building materials, 
and must not be regarded, as so many 
continue to regard it, as a cheap expedient, 
to be pitched by unskilled labour into form- 
work put together in a haphazard manner 
with haphazard materials. It is, in fact, an 
exacting and difficult medium’. These are 
words of mature wisdom which should be 
carefully pondered by every young archi- 
tect who sees in concrete the answer to his 
fertile imagination; very truly it is an 
exacting medium; equally truly one that 
zsthetically is more difficult to handle than 
brick or stone. 

Perhaps I might be permitted to say 
that I have been connected with the con- 
crete industry sufficiently long to appreciate 
most of the difficulties. I know, for instance, 
that with the present lack of any recognised 
trade of concreters the architect who thinks 
he can obtain large unbroken areas of 
satisfactory concrete direct from the form- 
work is likely to be disappointed. As I see 
the problem, the requirements for a satis- 
factory finish are bound up with colour 
and texture, for it is these two properties 
which appeal to our visual senses and 
determine whether or not we like a par- 
ticular surface. 

It is unfortunate that the composition 
of ordinary Portland cement tends to 
result in a product that is drab and unin- 
spiring in colour. This drawback can to 
30me extent be met by the use of cements 
to which pure mineral pigments have been 
added during manufacture, but the addition 
of such pigments to ordinary cement will 
not produce a range of clean colours so 
essential in a climate such as ours, where 
for many months of the year the skies are 


overcast and the light relatively poor. On 
the other hand the production of light- 
coloured cements made from a _ white 
cement base are so expensive that their use 
must of necessity be restricted. How then 
can the requirements of satisfactory colour 
and texture be met? In my opinion the 
conclusions reached in your Committee’s 
Report that ‘the most successful ways of 
counteracting the drab and chilly effect of 
cement is by exposing the aggregate’ is 
correct. For these reasons then, and for the 
purposes of confining my talk within 
reasonable limits, I propose this evening 
to deal only with finishes of this type. 

There are three main ways by which an 
exposed aggregate finish can be obtained: 
(1) by tooling the surface of in situ con- 
crete, (2) by the use of an _ exposed 
aggregate rendering, and (3) by the use of 
precast exposed aggregate slabs. 


Tooling the Surface of in situ Concrete 
The success or otherwise of a tooled finish 
depends not so much on the man behind 
the tools as on the man behind the mixer 
and the gang placing and compacting the 
concrete. 

There have been two papers published 
in the past nine years, one in the JOURNAL 
of the Institution of Structural Engineers, 


April 1942, on The Surface Finishing of 


Concrete Structures, and the other in the 
R.I.B.A. JOURNAL, January 1945, on 
Concrete—Its Appearance and Durability, 
both by Dr. Norman Davey, of the Building 
Research Station, which deal most com- 
prehensively with the fundamental require- 
ments for the production of concrete of 
uniform quality, durability and good 
appearance. In view of these papers and 
the numerous text-books on the subject— 
the Cement and Concrete Association have 
a 23-page bibliography on Design of 
Concrete Mixes—I am not going to tire 
you with a long discourse on this aspect 
of the subject, but rather to make one or 
two general observations that I hope will 
prove helpful. 

The first item of importance with any 
tooled surface is the amount of cover given 
to the reinforcement. It must be obvious 
to anyone interested in concrete construc- 
tion that far too many buildings erected 
in the past are now causing their owners a 
great deal of worry and expense owing 
to the exposure of the reinforcement due 
to insufficient cover, and in consequence 
the general detericration of the concrete 
surface. The cost of providing an extra 
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Profiled slabs at Institute of Zoology, Nanc 


1 in. or even 13 in. of cover is infinitesimal 
compared with the cost of making good 
at some later date. As a general rule, where 
the concrete is to be lightly tooled the cover 
should nowhere be less than 2 in., and 
greater in the case of a heavily tooled 
surface, measured from the stirrups and 
noi from the main reinforcement. 

Another important point, and one which 
I make no apology for repeating, is the 
erroneous opinion sometimes held that less 
care is needed in making the formwork 
and compacting the concrete if the exposed 
surfaces are to be subsequently tooled. The 
removal of the superficial cement film re- 
veals and emphasises all the deficiencies 
due to bad composition, inadequate com. 
paction or faulty formwork. The tooling of 
exposed concrete surfaces is thus a very 
effective incentive to good workmanship. 

The aggregates normally specified for 
structural concrete are what are termed 
natural sands or gravels complying with 
British Standard 882. Excellent as they are 
from the point of view of producing a high 
quality concrete, the colour of exposed 
gravel concrete is not everyone’s choice, 
and there is no reason, apart from cost, why 
the colour range should be confined within 
these narrow limits. Many of the rocks 
used as roadstone are quite colourful and 
make excellent concrete aggregates. War- 
time Road Note No. 2, Sources of Natur- 
ally Coloured Chippings in Great Britain, 
lists the principal quarries and gives an 
indication of their colour. 

Experience has shown that the use of 
crushed stone coarse aggregate in con- 
junction with a natural sand may not be 
entirely satisfactory from the colour point 
of view, and it is generally advisable to use 
a sand derived from the same source as the 
coarse aggregate. In this connection it 
should be remembered that the exclusive 
use of crushed aggregates may make for 
poor workability, resulting in either the 
use of an over-sanded mix or a compara- 
tively high water/cement ratio, possibly 
both—another good reason for providing 
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Profiled slabs at school at Ipswich 
Architects: Johns and Slater [F] 


adequate cover to the reinforcement. In all 
cases where special colour effects are re- 
quired it is always advisable first to try out 
various aggregate gradings and methods of 
surface treatment on experimental panels 
before commencing the actual work. 

The age at which tooling should be 
carried out depends to a great extent on the 
nature of the aggregate and the type of 
cement used, and also the time of the year 
during which the concrete is being placed; 
if the concrete is tooled too early there is a 
danger that particles of aggregate will be 
torn out of the face. It is far better to delay 
tooling until the concrete is at least four 
weeks old. It must also be remembered 
that there is a greater tendency for coarse 
aggregate limited in size to % in. to be torn 
out of the face by tooling than is the case 
with 14 in. aggregate. This is due naturally 
to the fact that the larger size aggregate 
has a greater surface area on which the 
matrix can take hold. 

The effect of tooling on different aggre- 
gates is quite marked. Gravels shatter 
under impact, with the result that they are 
liable to be affected at a later date by frost 
action. Some limestones and granites, on 
the other hand, are tough and can be tooled 
without shattering. Arrises always present 
difficulty with tooled surfaces, and when- 
ever possible it is better to cast the face 
to be tooled as a projection, so that after 
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tooling the margins formed on either side 
of the arris are flush with the tooled face. 
This simplifies the work of the operatives 
and does away with the need for hand- 
tooling the margins, an expensive operation 
at any time. An alternative treatment is to 
chamfer the arris by incorporating a 
V-shaped lath within the formwork and 
subsequently to round off the chamfer 
during the tooling process. 

Turning now to the actual methods of 
tooling: of all the methods used, bush 
hammering is perhaps the best known. The 
action of the bush hammer is to crush the 
cement skin and aggregate in contact with 
it to a depth depending on the weight put 
behind the hammer. Surfaces can be lightly 
bush hammered or an appreciable amount 
of material can be removed. As a rough 
guide, one man using a mechanical hammer 
can lightly bush hammer two sq. yd. of 
concrete per hour. More interesting finishes 
can to my mind be produced by the use of 
the normal mason’s tools such as the chisel 
and point. Whether manual or mechanical 
tooling is adopted depends to a large extent 
on the area and section of the concrete 
to be treated and the labour available. 
The use of mason’s tools is a trade calling 
for some degree of skill. 

So far as I can see from an examination 
of work in other countries, the only 
difference between our concrete work and 


Concrete columns at C. and C. A. research station, Wexham Springs. 








theirs is that they apparently still have the 
money and the craftsmen prepared to treat 
concrete as a material worthy of their skill 
and attention, whereas in this country the 
primary consideration is cost, and until 
such time as we can afford that ‘extra’ 
on finishes much of our concrete must 
remain in the utility class. 


Exposed Aggregate Renderings 

The second aspect of the subject is the pro- 
duction of exposed aggregate renderings. 
The high esteem in which concrete is held 
in Norway is in no small measure due to 
the excellent work that has been done over 
the past twenty years with proprietary 
cement and aggregate rendering mixtures 
and the technique employed for finishing 
the surface of the rendering. In view of the 
excellence of this work it may be of 
interest if I briefly describe the technique 
employed. 

The mixture can be applied direct to the 
structural concrete provided the surface is 
true and level, but it is essential that the 
surface of the concrete be first of all well 
scrubbed with stiff brushes and water to 
remove all form oil and resin from the 
surface. Generally, however, it has been 
found more satisfactory to apply a backing 
coat following the cleaning of the concrete. 
The normal backing coat is a cement lime 
sand mix. This is left rough from the wood 
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float; no combing or scratching of the sur- 
face to provide a key for the final coat 
being considered necessary. 

In dry weather, and on very absorbent 
surfaces, the backing coat is well damped 
before the final coat is applied. The mix 
for the final coat, consisting of specially 
graded and selected aggregates in combina- 
tion with an appropriate coloured cement, 
is generally gauged in a tub to a fairly wet 
consistency and applied several days after 
the backing; the application is by means 
of a large steel or wooden float measuring 
approximately 17 in. by 10 in. This is 
loaded and the mixture is applied to the wall 
by drawing the float upwards, using two 
hands, and then quickly levelled off, using 
a float in either hand. The condition of the 
surface after this first floating is still quite 
rough. 

Approximately two hours after appli- 
cation, depending on suction and weather 
conditions, the surface of the rendering is 
floated with a normal-size wood float to 
which is attached a pad of thick absorbent 
felt. The 
clean water and then applied to the surface 
with a patting action. This does three 
things; it expels any air entrapped behind 
the rendering, it tightens the surface and it 
withdraws the excess cement and fine 
particles of aggregate from the face. This 
is then scraped off the felt pad, which is 
again wetted, and the patting and floating 
continued until the surface is left densely 
packed with aggregate and practically no 
cement is showing. The final treatment of the 
surface, which takes place some three 
days later, consists of soaking the rendering 
with clean water and then well brushing 
the surface with fairly stiff scrubbing 
brushes dipped in a 10 per cent solution 
of hydrochloric acid and finally again 
washing down the surface to remove all 
traces of the acid. This soaking and washing 
down is claimed to have the effect of curing 
the mortar and indirectly of playing an 


important part in the success of this 
method of finishing. 
The cost of this rendered finish is 


difficult to estimate, but I should imagine 
that it would be in excess of any of the 
rendered finishes we normally do in this 
country; judged purely by results I can 
understand why it is so popular with 
architects in Norway. In France and other 
continental countries the washed pebble 
finish is quite extensively used; this again 
has as its object the removal of the rich 
skin of cement from the surface of the 
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rendering and the exposure of the aggre- 
gate. Examples of this finish which have 
been up for many years and can easily be 
mistaken for an exposed in situ concrete 
finish can be seen in the centre of Paris. 

In this country there are one or two 
firms specialising in the production of 
tooled renderings; the general effect of such 
work depends on the careful selection and 
grading of the aggregates used and the care 
taken with the tooling. Where for some 
reason or other it is found impossible to 
tool the face of in situ concrete the tooled 
rendering is very often the only alternative. 
It is a form of rendering which should only 
be entrusted to specialists. 

If | may be permitted to depart from the 
general theme of this talk for a moment, 
it may interest you to know that in Sweden 
a considerable amount of study has gone 
into the production of lean mixes for 
rendering. This study has been based on 
the use of high-speed mixers which in- 
duce a high percentage of air into the mix, 
thus reducing the surface friction between 
the particles of aggregate and increasing the 
workability of the mix. The Cement and 
Concrete Association have one of these 
special mixers, and from preliminary trials 
it would appear that the workability of a 
1 : 9 cement and sand mix mixed in one of 
these mixers is not much different from a 
normal | : 3 mix mixed by hand. It is too 
early yet to make any definite pronounce- 
ment on the resistance to frost of weak 
renderings of this type, but | am hopeful 
that something of real practical value to 
the industry will result from the work that 
is now going on. 

On the general subject of rendering, | 
would draw your attention to National 
Building Studies No. 10, External Rendered 
Finishes for Walls: this is the most informa- 
tive and helpful handbook that has yet 
been published on the subject. 


The Use of Precast Exposed Aggregate 
Slabs 

We now come to what to my mind is the 
most promising development. The facing 
of buildings with slabs of natural stone, 
marble, terracotta and other fired materials 
has for long been accepted as a traditional 
building technique ‘and there is no 
esthetic canon which bans such treatment 
in any branch of design’. Today, contem- 
porary architecture with its simplified form 
calls for a more careful study of the 
materials used for facing than at any other 
time, and it is here that concrete facing 








slabs can be of such vital interest to the 
architect. Factory-made under controlled 
conditions, they can be produced in a wide 
range of colour tones, and by the careful 
study of the surface texture and its effect 
on light reflections it is possible to produce 
a colour and texture harmony quite 
unobtainable in any other medium. 

The principal aggregates available and 
suitable for exposure on the face of precast 
concrete slabs are the natural building 
stones and rocks quarried for use as road- 
stones. It is not possible for me to describe 
the colour of all the natural aggregates 
available in this country, but by the use of 
limestones, spars and basalts it is possible 
to cover a range of tones from white to 
practically black. Sandstones give the 
cream to buff tones, gravels the buff to 
browns, granites the pinks and reds, slates 
the greens and purples. The actual tone 
resulting from the use of any of these 
aggregates depends very largely on the 
grading of the aggregate and the finish 
given to the face of the concrete slab. 

Of secondary importance only in so far 
as the range of tone values is concerned 
are the burnt clays in the form of bricks 
and tiles. These form excellent aggregates 
and provide really strong colours, their 
good weathering qualities can usually be 
taken for granted, except for certain clays 
containing a high percentage of calcium 
sulphate, and at best these do not provide 
a very attractive aggregate. The variety of 
colour in crushed well-burnt stock or blue 
engineering brick is really most attractive. 
Another source of manufactured aggregate 
is broken pottery and glass cullet. This 
range provides the really bright colours. 

The other range of manufactured aggre- 
gates includes the burnt and pre-coloured 





Attachment of concrete slabs to a structural 
concrete wall. Prudential Life Assurance Co., 
Los Angeles 
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dyed sands and coarse aggregate. These 
cover the complete field of requirements, 
and although only surface coloured they 
appear from exposure tests to be fast; they 
lack the life of a ceramic aggregate but 
their tone value is excellent. Cost naturally 
has a bearing on what can or can not be 
used, but as these special aggregates are 
only used as a thin facing with an ordinary 
concrete backing the cost of using an 
aggregate at, say, £5 per ton compared 
with a local shingle at 18s. per cu. yd. is 
only a matter of a few pence per yd. super. 

The methods used for exposing the 
aggregate on the face of precast slabs vary 
with the texture desired. For a fine-faced 
slab acid alone may be used, but where a 
coarse texture is desired brushing or 
spraying with a fine water spray are the 
usual methods. For really bold exposed 
aggregate finishes the aggregate can be 
embedded in a layer of sand placed in the 
bottom of the mould, so that on removal 
of the slab from the mould the sand can be 
brushed or washed away, leaving the 
aggregate exposed on the face. 

The fact that by the use of concrete 
facing slabs the architect is enabled to 
choose not only the colour tone he desires 
but also to relate the texture of the surface 
to the scale of the building is a new 
development, and in this connection it is 
important to remember that surfaces which 
appear well when viewed at close range 
may be disappointing when seen from a 
distance. The effect upon light reflections 
produced by the use of, say, rounded pea 
shingle compared with crushed angular 
aggregate of the same size is quite notice- 
able. Again, the light reflections obtained 
from glassy aggregate such as flint, com- 
pared with a honeycombed and porous 
aggregate such as brick, are quite marked. 


Profiled Slabs 

Quite apart from the range of textures pro- 
duced by different treatments of the slab 
face, there is another aspect of the subject, 
namely, the use of what I term ‘profiled’ 
Slabs to provide interesting geometrical 
patterns of light and shade over wide 
unbroken areas of walling. This is a field 
in which the possibilities are limitless, and 
it is rather surprising that so few architects 
have taken advantage of the early plasticity 
of concrete to develop finishes of this type. 
Quite apart from the scope offered by this 
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form of slabbing, their cost is likely to be 
less than an exposed aggregate finish, due 
to the fact that there is no subsequent 
treatment to be given to the face of the 
slabs after casting. The first cost of the 
moulds is likely to be higher than ordinary 
plain moulds, but when spread over a large 
number of castings this should amount to 
very little. With slabs of this type the 
aggregate used is of secondary import- 
ance; if a colour tone is required it can be 
obtained by the use of a coloured cement. 

So far very little attention has been given 
to the question of designing the texture to 
suit the particular site and aspect conditions 
of the building. Most architects have been 
content to play safe and go for a natural 
stone finish, with in some cases, I am sorry 
to say, flattering results to the natural 
product. Even the most casual observer 
will have noticed that the weathering of 
natural stone is related to its aspect; as a 
general rule those parts of a building ex- 
posed to wind and rain remain reasonably 
clean, whereas the sheltered portions 
become dirty. I suggest that it should be 
possible to design a building using textured 
facing slabs so that the process of natural 
weathering will eventually form an inter- 
esting preconceived pattern of light and 
shade. 

In conclusion | do suggest to you that 
the use of precast concrete slabs as per- 
manent formwork, or their use as a clad- 
ding to framed structures, is a method of 
finishing which | believe to have great 
possibilities, and one which I hope you as 
architects will be quick to seize on and 
develop. 


DISCUSSION 


Dr. N. Davey, D.Sc., Ph.D. (Building 
Research Station): I feel very privileged to 
have the honour of moving a vote of thanks 
to the lecturer. Both he and the Association 
which he represents have for many years 
fostered, and in fact themselves carried out, 
much research into the various techniques 
of finishing. I would suggest that those of 
you who have not already visited Wexham 
Springs should do so, in order to see the 
excellent exhibits which Mr. Wilson has 
on show there and which testify to his 
labours and those of his Association. 
There are three main points which I 
should mention in an attempt to sum- 
marise what Mr. Wilson has said. First, 





it seems, particularly in the case of in 
situ work, that although the techniques of 
finishing are well known and well tried we 
have very great difficulty in applying them, 
owing to lack of skilled personnel and ade- 
quate supervision. Secondly, research seems 
to be needed on the production of coloured 
or pigmented cement which will not be- 
come chalky on exposure and will not fade. 
You will realise from what Mr. Wilson has 
told us that it seems better and safer to 
rely on the aggregate for providing the 
colour than to rely on the cement itself for 
that purpose. Thirdly, it seems that. the 
most satisfactory way of finishing build- 
ings which we know of at present is to 
use concrete factory-made slabs. In fact, 
we can go to the factory and select our 
finishes and then apply them to the 
building. 

There is one very important point in 
design which is often overlooked, that is, 
we need more adequate projections and 
adequate drips to project; I mean that 
sills, and so on, need to be provided with 
adequate rain-shedding devices. Many of 
our buildings, particularly those finished 
with smooth surfaces, are disfigured with 
water runnels down the surface, which 
often carry rust stains. 

Mr. Gordon T. Tait [F]: I should like to 
second the vote of thanks to Mr. Wilson. 

I am sure we are all very grateful to him 
for evoking in our thoughts all the exciting 
and latent possibilities of concrete finishes, 
and I think our profession should be grate- 
ful for the pioneer research work which is 
being carried out by the Cement and Con- 
crete Association at their research station 
at Wexham Springs. I look forward to the 
time when there will be a permanent exhibi- 
tion of these materials in London and else- 
where in this country, so that builders and 
architects can see the possibilities which 
exist for their houses. 

Concrete, of course, is ages old. It was 
used by the Romans, and it has been used 
in many forms ever since, but, whereas they 
were fortunate enough to be able to cover 
the concrete with expensive facing mat- 
erials we can not afford to face our build- 
ings with anything expensive, nor can we 
afford the dead weight involved. I agree 
with Mr. Wilson and Dr. Davey that there 
are very exciting possibilities in these 
cladding slabs faced with natural aggre- 
gates, and I stress the words ‘natural aggre- 
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gates’, because the factor which is hindering 
building in this country today is the high 
cost of building materials, and one of the 
most important contributory factors to the 
high cost of building materials is the cost of 
transport. If we could eliminate some of 
the fantastic prices which are charged in 
this country for building materials and 
could encourage builders and architects to 
use natural aggregates and sands in the 
locality in which they occur, thereby avoid- 
ing the necessity of transporting cheap and 
sometimes nasty bricks to localities into 
which they should never be introduced, 
I think we should be making a very valu- 
able contribution towards reducing the cost 
of building. I agree with Mr. Wilson that 
before that can be brought about we shall 
have to train concrete craftsmen, but, un- 
like Mr. Wilson, I prefer to think that, 
instead of these concrete slabs being pro- 
duced in factories, they can be produced 
by every local builder more or less in his 
own back yard. 

The Chairman: The difficulty with regard 
to concrete which most architects will feel 
is that they have to take a risk in deciding 
on the form of finish which they will adopt. 
In the case of painting, for instance, we 
may get a sample panel put up and be 
fairly certain that the rest of the wall will 
be similar, but in the case of concrete there 
are many things that may happen to the 
surfacing in different parts of the building. 
I should like to hear from Mr. Wilson 
something about the actual working diffi- 
culties of the different methods which he 
has described, especially with regard to 
what he calls profile slabs, which seem to 
me most exciting and interesting things. 
Can they be completely prefabricated and 
put on to the site, or are there difficulties 
in small adjustments of the vertical face? 
Mr. M. H. Hennings [Student, R.I.B.A.): 
Has Mr. Wilson done any research work 
on the use of exposed finishes other than 
stone and brick; for instance, glassware? 
If so, could he give us some indication of 
the possibilities of them? 

Mr. N. L. Fry [L]: With regard to in situ 
work, I believe one method which has been 
employed in the past is the application of a 
retarder to the inside surface of the shutter- 
ing. That has the effect of delaying the 
setting action of the cement and therefore 
facilitates the surface treatment after- 
wards, and I should imagine that it would 
effect a considerable saving in the cost of 
the surface treatment. Would Mr. Wilson 
give us his opinion on the use of retarders? 
Mr. W. H. Cheesman [A]: A little while ago 
I was shown a film of the casting of pre- 
cast work for a very tall block of buildings 
in Paris, and it seemed that great import- 
ance was attached to the use of vibrators 
in the casting of the work. Has Mr. Wilson 
had any experience of the effect of vibrators, 
particularly in mass work, on the subse- 
quent evening out of the differences in the 
aggregate and the appearance when the 
surface is bush hammered? 

Mr. Peter Shepheard [A]: Can Mr. Wilson 
hold out any hope for the treatment of 
concrete surfaces in pavings? I am thinking 
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particularly of in situ concrete as a paving 
for paths and roads. Most of the methods 
of surfacing it are expensive, involving the 
use of crushed aggregates, retarding, and 
a great deal of attention while maturing 
takes place. On the other hand, some of 
the more primitive methods, like casting 
on pebbles, are very cheap but give very 
slippery and dangerous surfaces. Is there 
any likelihood of being able to produce a 
non-slip rough surface for concrete 
cheaply? 

Mr. Eric Lyons [F]: I have done a good 
deal of brushing of concrete, and I have 
found it a very cheap and effective method 
of producing good paving. Surprisingly 
different results can be obtained by a stiff 
brush or a soft brush, or a lazy man or an 
active one. The results which have been 
obtained in this way were quite successful 
and were obtained very cheaply. 

Mr. J. R. Royce [A]: Can construction 
joints be eradicated satisfactorily with bush 
hammering or tooling? 

Dr. N. Davey: No tooling which is applied 
to the surface will succeed in masking any 
of the imperfections of the concrete be- 
neath. Honeycombing and all other irregu- 
larities will become more pronounced as 
time goes on. 

Mr. J. M. Bargman [A]: I noticed in the 
slides that a very elaborate system was used 
for fixing the slabs, and it may have in- 
volved the use of metal parts, such as steel 
bolts, which are liable to rust. Has not a 
system of interlocking and hanging the 
slabs been evolved? 

Mr. Gordon Tait [F]: 1 have myself used 
some concrete slabs, about 18 in. wide and 
storey height, each one of which was fitted 
with a toe, projecting inside the building. 
It was about 12 in. long, and it was 
sufficient to keep the slab stable and up- 
right. As an additional precaution, an 
inner wall of concrete blocks was con- 
structed on the toe. 


Mr. J. Granger-Taylor [A]: One form of 
facing which has not been mentioned is 
split precast blocks, which I believe have 
been used to a considerable extent on road 
bridges in Scotland. I believe that the 
aggregate is split when the blocks are split, 
and a surface very like that of the natural 
stone is produced. Has Mr. Wilson any 
experience of that form of facing? 

Mr. R. C. Tickell [A]: Why should one 
endeavour to make concrete look like 
natural stone? It seems rather peculiar that 
one should start with a plastic material, 
wait until it hardens and then put labour 
on it in order to produce a surface. Would 
not it be more beneficial to conduct re- 
search along the lines of producing some- 
thing within the formwork, to produce a 
satisfactory surface on the concrete whilst 
the concrete was still in its fluid state and 
the set was taking place, rather than to try 
to simulate natural stone or any other 
material once the set has taken place? 
Mr. Wilson (in reply): Provided that profile 
slabs are made in steel moulds, I see no 
reason why one should not work to very 
small tolerances. The profile slabs on the 


school at Ipswich were made by a local ran 
and they arrived on the site in the usual 
way, and the architect told me that he ha¢ 
no trouble whatever in getting them to fj 
exactly to his steel frame. They were cag 
with projecting bolts for attachment to the 
steel frame, and they went together withou 
any trouble. 

Glass aggregate has been used in 4 
number of buildings, and I do not see any 
danger in using glass as an exposed aggre. 
gate on the face of the slab. There was a 
case where glass was used as part of the 
structural concrete, and it failed owing to 
some reaction between the glass and the 
cement. In that case the glass was actuall 
mixed in the body of the concrete. Where it 
is used just as an aggregate on the face of 
the slab it seems to be quite satisfactory. 

We have done some work on retarders, 
but at present we do not know how to use 
a retarder to get an even exposure. We have 
had satisfactory results where we have 
cast a soffit, but we have not been able to 
get an even exposure on columns. If the 
retarder technique worked every time that 
perhaps, would be the answer, but we have 
not forgotten the possibility of getting 
effects from formwork and, although we 
are not working on this problem at the 
moment, we shall be returning to it. 

I think there is a danger of over-vibra- 
tion, and I would not say it is any easier 
to get a uniform surface by vibration than 
by ordinary means. A certain amount o} 
internal vibration, in conjunction with the 
tapping or vibration of the formwork on 
the outside, is essential for getting a good 
clean finish. 

To produce a non-slip rough surface for 
pavings we have either vibrated into the 
surface one stone thick and then brushed 
it, or used an ordinary concrete mix and 
brushed the surface of that. At the moment 
I do not know of any cheaper method. 

On the general subject of construction 
joints, I would say quite definitely that 
bush hammering or tooling can not be 
relied on to mask such joints; in fact, in 
some cases it emphasises them. I think the 
answer to the question is that neither bush 
hammering nor any other type of tooling 
completely hides a poured construction 
joint, and it is advisable to accept that fact 
and try to provide in the design that the 
joint will be hidden in some way, by 2 
recess or a projection. 

I am aware of the technique of splitting 
precast blocks; I saw it on the Fylde water 
tower behind Blackpool, where massive 
blocks were cast and a groove was left 
round the centre; the blocks were split with 
wedges, as is done with natural stone. This 
method produced a very fine rock-faced 
block, but | imagine it was nearly as ex 
pensive as using the natural material. 

I hope I did not give the impression that 
I was in favour of making concrete imitate 
natural stone; I think concrete can stan¢ 
on its own merits. We have been doing some 
work on the lines of getting effects direc! 
from the formwork, and it is, of course, 
possible to get a broken-up or rough tex- 
ture in that way, but that does not satisfy 
the requirement of colour. 
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“The Builder” 


Low Cost Houses 


Architects: J. L. Womersley, 


A.M.T.P.I. [4] and G. Hopkinson, 
B.Arch., A.M.P.T.I. [A] 


IN THE MARCH 1951 JOURNAL we illustrated 
and described the winning design in the 
competition organised by THE BUILDER for 
an intermediate terrace house to be built 
for not more than £1,000 and to accommo- 
date a family of five. The design was for a 
house capable of being built, at prices 
ruling at that time, in numbers at £950 each 
and let at a net rental of 11s. 3d. per week. 

The block of four terrace houses illus- 
trated here has now been built at Delapre, 
Northampton, in accordance with the win- 
ning design. The certified cost of the inter- 
mediate house is £1,083, at which price the 
house can be let at a weekly net rental of 
13s. 2d. exclusive of rates. The increase of 
£133 over the estimated cost of £950 is 
represented as to £120 by national increases 
in cost of materials and by higher wage 
rates, the remaining £13 being accounted 
for by improvements. The complete ter- 
race of four houses cost £4,450, the end 
houses including additional brickwork, 
windows in the gables and other small 
items. This cost is exclusive of land, road 
and services but includes builders’ profit. 

The builders, Messrs. T. Wilson and Son, 
Ltd., of Northampton, are satisfied that the 
fina! price provides them with a reasonable 
profit and are prepared to build 50 such 
houses on the original schedule varied only 
by the national increases in wages and 
materials costs. 

The houses were erected in precisely 3} 
months, and the number of man-hours 
taken in building the complete terrace of 
four averaged 1,690 per house, which com- 
pare with 2,575 man-hours given in the 
second Girdwood report on the cost of 
house-building as the average for three- 
bedroom houses built in 1949. 

Three of the four houses are already 
occupied. The fourth house will be open 
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for inspection until 2 December, from 
10 a.m. to 4.30 p.m. on weekdays and from 
2 p.m. to 4 p.m. on Sundays. 

The houses illustrate the high standard 
of construction, comfort and amenity 
which can be provided at costs and rents 
25 to 30 per cent lower than those at present 
being built to full Ministry standards. The 
construction is traditional, the saving in 
cost being achieved by a simplification of 
plan, fittings, plumbing and drainage, by 
the elimination of wasteful halls and pas- 
sages and by reduction of bedroom sizes 
to a workable minimum. Further, ceiling 
heights are reduced to 7 ft. 9 in. on the 


ground floor (a standard now accepted by 
the Ministry) and to 7 ft. 6 in. on the first 
floor (Ministry standard 7 ft. 9 in.). 

The plan arrangement is largely depen- 
dent on the centrally placed single fireplace, 
containing a slow-combustion solid fuel 
fire which, in addition to heating the living- 
dining-room, heats water for bathroom and 
kitchen, radiators on the landing and in the 
second bedroom, and a towel rail in the 
bathroom. The hot water cylinder is tapped 
for an electric immersion heater. Sanitary 
fittings are grouped so that waste and soil 
pipes are taken into a single pipe in a duct 
inside the building. 
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Drawing lent by the Architectural Review 


Churchill Gardens Housing Scheme, Westminster 


Architects: Philip Powell, A.A.Dip.(Hons.) [4] and Hidalgo Moya, A.A.Dip. [A] 


THIS HOUSING SCHEME, the first block of 
which—Chaucer House—has been awarded 
the London Architecture Bronze Medal 
for 1950, was the subject of an open com- 
petition in 1945-46, which was assessed by 
Mr. Stanley C. Ramsey [F]. It is being 
built for the Westminster City Council as 
the principal item in their housing pro- 
gramme, and is named after Mr. Winston 
Churchill [Hon. F], who is Ficst Honorary 
Freeman of the City. 





The Layout and Development 


The site is a little more than 30 acres, and 
has a river frontage of 600 yds. and a 
maximum depth of 300 yds. It is being 
developed in four sections, the first con- 
sisting of 495 flats in four 9-storey blocks, 
one 7-sterey and one 4-storey. This section 
is nearing completion and is _ partly 
occupied. The second section is to contain 
3-storey houses, though the main develop- 
ment of the scheme is in flats. The general 
layout consists of a series of irregular 
courts, the higher blocks tending towards 
the north side and the lower towards the 
south and the river, of which most flats 
have diagonal views. The majority of 
bedrooms face east and living rooms west. 
The 9-storey blocks are 175 ft. apart, which 
gives an angle of light of 25 degrees from 
the horizontal at ground floor window cill 
level. 

Under the County of London Plan the 
development is to be at an average density 
of 200 persons to the acre, so that the site 
will eventually house about 6,000 persons. 
The scheme includes a community centre, 
30 shops, a day nursery and 3 nursery 
schools, 4 public houses, a_ restaurant, 
laundries, public lavatories and a service 
station with an underground park for 200 
cars. The open spaces are to consist of 
lawns, gardens and playgrounds. 
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The types of dwelling to be provided 
are indicated by those in the first section, 
which are: bed-sitting rooms 14, two 
room 36, three room 160, four room 269 
and five room 16. In addition to these 
rooms each dwelling has a kitchenette, 
bathroom, separate w.c. and private 
balcony. In the 4-storey block the ground 
and first floor contain one-room flats, each 
for two elderly persons, the two upper 
storeys consisting of maisonettes. 

The District Heating Scheme 

A special feature of the scheme is the pro- 
vision of central heating and hot water 
supply by utilising waste heat from 
Battersea Power Station across the river, 
the supply mains making use of an existing 
unused tunnel under the river. The con- 
sulting engineer for this is Mr. S. B. Donkin. 
To balance irregularities in demand the 
water is stored in an ‘accumulator’ which 
is a tall tower of welded steel plate on a 
steel framework. This is insulated with 
3 in. cork slabs and plastered, the external 
facing of the resultant tower consisting of 
rough cast glass in aluminium glazing bars. 
The cork is plastered and painted light 
grey. The glass is removable from the 
inside, and there is a travelling gantry for 
cleaning. The base of the accumulator is 
of reinforced concrete faced with granite 
setts taken from the paving of old streets 
on the site. The accumulator is sited in the 
bottom of an old dock, the remainder of 
which is planted as a sunk garden. The 
supply of heat has been extended to the 
adjacent Dolphin Court flat scheme, so 
that eventually the scheme will supply 
between 8,000 and 10,000 persons and 
give a saving of 10,000 tons of coal a year. 

Heat is supplied at a fixed charge to each 
dwelling by radiators in the living room 
and bedrooms. The system is thermos- 


tatically controlled to give 65 degrees F, 
in the living room, 60 degrees F. in the 
bedrooms and 55 degrees F. in the kitchen 
when the outside temperature is 
30 degrees F. The hot water supply is de- 
signed to provide 15 gal. per head per day 
at 130 degrees F. 


Construction 


The taller blocks are built in reinforced 
concrete ‘box frame’ construction with 
7 in. main walls and spine walls and 6 in. 
floors. The wall facing is of yellow flint- 
lime bricks with a base of blue Staffordshire 
bricks. The flanking and back walls of 
balconies are painted concrete, cast in 
smooth shuttering. Thermal insulation of 
the external walls is provided by 14 in. 
wood-wool slabs used as_ permanent 
shuttering on the inside and faced with 
plaster. The facing brickwork is a skin 
supported on projecting reinforced con- 
crete ribs and held in with galvanized iron 
cramps. The roofs are surfaced with 
bituminous felt laid to fall on a screed, 
beneath which is 13 in. wood-wool slab 
insulation supported on a reinforced con- 
crete deck. The 4-storey block is built in 
load-bearing brickwork. 

Sound insulation in floors is provided 
by cork pads beneath t. and g. boarding in 
living rooms and bedrooms. In corridors 
and other rooms a screed, surfaced with 
plastic tiles is laid on a glass silk quilt. 
Horizontal insulation between flats is pro- 
vided by planning bedrooms to bedrooms 
in most cases; where living rooms abut on 
living rooms there are 2} in. breeze 
partitions, built on felt strips, on both 
sides of the reinforced concrete party wall. 


The services to tenants include a choice 
of gas or electricity for cooking and relay 
radio and television. 
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i Photo: Architectural Review 
General view of the first block from the river 





A nine-storey block and the end of the four-storey block The hot water accumulator on the left and the back of the pump house 
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Plans of typical flats and a maisonette in the 
9, 7 and 4 storey blocks already built. The 
old people’s flats (above) are combined with 
the maisonettes 
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The interior of the pump house. Below, plan of end of block with 4- 


bedroom flat 
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Detail of an entrance and staircase 


The four-storey block seen from a doorway 
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Offices at Sydney, N.S.W., for the 
Orient Steam Navigation Co., Ltd. 


Architect: Brian O’Rorke, A.R.A. [F] in association with 
Fowell, McConnel and Mansfield [FF] 


THIS BUILDING, recently awarded the R.1.B.A. 
Bronze Architecture Medal for New South 
Wales for 1947, was built in 1940, 
replacing an earlier building on the same 
site. It has a basement and five storeys 
above ground level. The Orient Line oc- 
cupy the basement, ground, first and second 
floors, the upper floors being let and pro- 
viding room for expansion of the Orient 
Line’s own offices in the future. 

The ground floor contains the main pas- 
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senger booking hall with managerial offices 
and small freight department. The mana- 
gerial offices have been planned to be easily 
accessible to the public, rather than on an 
upper floor. The first floor contains the 
accounts department and main freight de- 
partment, and the second floor the pub- 
licity department, typing pool and stores 
department. It also contains the soundproof 
conference room and small room for cap- 
tains or visiting managers. 
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GROUND FLOOR PLAN 


The third and fourth floors are let to 
tenants and on the fifth floor the Orient 
Line have a lunch room where their staff 
can bring their own lunches, and there is a 
small kitchen for tea-making, etc. This 
room gives on to a verandah on each side 
and a large games deck for such games as 
deck tennis which has proved very popular. 
The basement contains storage space, main 
lavatories, locker rooms and the air-condi- 
tioning plant. 

The layout of the building generally was 
planned in London in collaboration with 
the managers. Preliminary plans were 
then sent to Sydney. Finally, complete 
sketch plans and half inch design drawings 
of the main parts of the building and 
special details were then prepared in Eng- 
land and sent out to Australia. Messrs. 
Fowell, McConnel and Mansfield prepared 
all working drawings and undertook the 
supervision of the actual work. From the 
date of starting demolition of the old 
premises to the occupation of the new 
premises was approximately one year. 

The building is faced with thin rect- 
angular slabs of Hawkesbury sandstone, a 
specially pale variety being chosen. To 
give life to the elevation the reveals, heads 
and cills to the windows are in Portland 
stone, sent out in bulk from England and 
worked in Australia. 

Simple balcony rails are provided to all 
windows; these are useful for window clean- 
ing. The windows and metal work to the 
show window generally are in satin ano- 
dised aluminium, relieved with pale blue 
and white enamel. The surround to the 
show window is in travertine. The interior 
of the entrance and main booking hall is 
also faced in travertine with large plaster 
areas in cream and with relief in aluminium 
metalwork, coral and blue. 
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FIFTH FLOOR PLAN 
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Right: The vestibule and main staircase 
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The Second Congress of the International 
Union of Architects 


Held at Rabat, Morocco, 24-29 September 1951 


IT WAS IN many ways a good idea to hold 
the Second IUA Congress in Morocco. It 
is a country with a pleasant climate in late 
September and full of interest for architects, 
both in the remains of its Roman and 
Moorish past and in much of its contem- 
porary work, which pleases the eye without 
distracting the attention. If in the opinion 
of some it was a less successful Congress 
than the first, held in Lausanne in 1948 (1 
was not there myself) its shortcomings 
can not be attributed to the /ocale. 

It was fairly well attended. There were 
representatives from Finland and Sweden: 
from Great Britain, Holland, Belgium and 
France; from Germany, Switzerland and 
Italy; from Greece and Jugoslavia; from 
Portugal and Spain, or more strictly 
Spanish Morocco; from French North 
Africa (Morocco, Algeria and Tunis); from 
the United States and from Mexico, Brazil, 
Argentina and Chile; twenty-one countries 
in all. Those of Eastern Europe were con- 
spicuously absent. For reasons made clear 
when the proposed Congress was cancelled 
in 1950, they remain generally members, 
but are not at present taking an active part 
in IVA affairs. 

The Congress lasted a week, from 24 to 
29 September, with sessions each morning 
and afternoon in the new hall of the Con- 
servatoire at Rabat, part of a pleasant little 
group of French buildings (with Moorish 
sympathies) set in a small garden near the 
centre of the modern city. It had been pre- 
ceded by a three-day Assembly at Casa- 
blanca, confined to official delegates and to 
the business of the Union, byelaws, mem- 
bership, and so forth. Great Britain is en- 
titled to four delegates, but two of those 
nominated, William Holford and Robert 
Matthew, were unable to attend, so 
Anthony Chitty and I had each a double 
vote. The discussion produced no very 
revolutionary changes, and the results will 
be published in the JOURNAL in due course. 

Casablanca is Morocco’s New York, 
Rabat her Washington, although both are 
on the Atlantic coast. Both, in common 
with the other cities, have their old walled 
Medinas inhabited by the Moslem popula- 
tion and, alongside, the modern French 
city, mostly built since the Protectorate 
was established in 1912. In Casablanca the 
expansion of the modern city has proceeded 
with spectacular speed, influenced in the 
last few years by American tastes and 
methods. The result is not agreeable. Rabat 
is smaller and more select, the Sultan mostly 
lives there as well as the French Resident, 
and the blend of French and Moorish ideas 
is more successful. It may be doubted, 
however, whether Europeans generally have 
appreciated the point of ‘Arab’ town- 
planning. The narrow streets with their 
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high walls and mean windows are treated 
as slums, when they are in fact designed 
for coolness, with the houses looking in- 
wards on to courtyards, sometimes with 
fountains or orange trees. This seems a 
better idea, given modern sanitation and 
ventilation, than the French system with 
its great blocks, punctured by tiny light 
wells, looking outwards on to broad and 
tree-planted but really rather dreary boule- 
vards. 

The Congress Programme was based on 
four main themes under the somewhat arti- 
ficial title: ‘How is the Architect succeeding 
in his new tasks?’ They were: (1) Town 
Centres, (2) Housing, (3) Open Spaces and 
(4) Building Techniques. 

On each subject a questionnaire had been 
circulated in advance, and each national 
section had been asked to reply. Unfortu- 
nately only a minority had in fact replied 
and of these again only a minority had 
replied question by question. The others 
had either submitted dissertations on (or 
just off) the theme or had sent published 
documents which they considered relevant. 
Great Britain was the only participating 
country which had submitted proper replies 
under all heads. On the first subject Gordon 
Stephenson had contributed a simple and 
interesting statement that received much 
praise. On the second, Anthony Chitty had 
prepared the English contribution and was 
also Rapporteur for the session dealing 
with Housing. Each subject had its own 
session of half a day or a whole day, with its 
own Chairman and Rapporteur, who was 
responsible for summing up the reports re- 
ceived (and circulated at the Congress) and 
for replying to the discussion. Presented 
with a good deal of new material at the 
last minute, Chitty had to recast his Sum- 
mary and, with the help of his wife as 
secretary and a borrowed typewriter, strug- 
gled through the night, with results next 
day that won the warm approval of the 
Congress. 

A greater sense of realism was added to 
this session by the announcement that the 
Economic Commission for Europe, through 
the Housing Sub-committee of its Industry 
and Materials Committee, had asked the 
IUA to take part in an investigation into 
the methods of reducing housing costs, 
with special reference to factory produc- 
tion; a task which was accepted, not with- 
out some misgivings, and which should help 
to strengthen the Union by charging it with 
a specific responsibility. 

The third session, on Open Spaces, re- 
ceived a very good statement prepared for 
the British section by Peter Shepheard, 
while M. J. H. Napper submitted an able 
report on Building Technique for the fourth 
session, which produced a lively discussion 


on how far and in what capacity the archi- 
tect should support the current develop- 
ment of factory production. 

The fina! session of the Congress was de- 
voted to a series of resolutions prepared 
under the same four headings. The text of 
these resolutions that was finaily approved 
is in French. No official English version has 
yet been received, but the following trans- 
lation will perhaps serve in the meantime. 


Theme A 1: Town Centres. Sessional Presi- 
dent: Mr. Kitsikis (Greece). Rapporteur: 
Mr. Van Kuyck (Belgium). 

1. In the opinion of the Congress, centres 
of all types of communities should be so 
designed and developed as to maintain at 
every stage of their growth a proper setting 
for the full expression of collective life. 

2. In the opinion of the Congress, such 
centres, at each scale-level, should be 
readily accessible to local transport with- 
out, however, sacrificing priority for pedes- 
trians. Circulation should be so designed as 
to avoid congestion by traffic having no 
business in the centre. 

3. In this connection, attention is drawn to 
the need for definite and easily applied 
principles; for example, the siting of schools 
for pedestrian access without crossing 
traffic routes. 


4. The Congress, while recognising the 
value of the concept of ‘neighbourhood 
units’, recommends a more detailed investi- 
gation into the desirable size and character 
of centres for ‘neighbourhood units’ of dif- 
ferent types and densities, since these must 
vary with the function on which the neigh- 
bourhood is based; e.g. primary school, 
shopping centre, town hall. 

5. It is important that there should be the 
fullest collaboration from the outset be- 
tween planner and architect to give to the 
three-dimensional concept of a town centre 
the necessary harmony and consistency in 
scale and modelling. 


Theme A/2: Housing. Sessional President: 
Mr. Tchumi (Switzerland). Rapporteur: 
Mr. Chitty (Great Britain). 

1. In the opinion of the Congress the first 
requirement for the family being a decent 
dwelling, priority should be given to the 
most elementary requirements of hygiene 
and sanitation over other aspects of 
housing. 

2. Dwellings should be grouped in ‘neigh- 
bourhood units’. These should be served 
but not crossed by main roads. They should 
make adequate provision for the spiritual, 
cultural and social needs of the inhabitants, 
on whatever scale they may be. Wherever 
possible and whatever type of housing pro- 
vided, the unit should be conceived as a 
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single entity, while allowing for variation in 
pression. 

The Congress, recognising the adequacy 
» the best present-day housing standards 
as far as quality is concerned, believe that 
the urgent need of new housing throughout 
the world calls for a maximum concentra- 
tion on quantity, and that all possible steps, 
educational, technical and political, should 
be taken to this end. 

4. In the opinion of the Congress the stan- 
dard of rural housing should be progres- 
sively raised to that of urban housing, both 
in accommodation provided and in services 
and equipment. 

5. To prevent excessive movement of popu- 
lation from rural to urban areas, existing 
and new villages should be provided as far 
as possible with the same standards of 
comfort as towns. This could be effected 
with the help of local authorities up to 
regional level. 


tw 


~ 


Theme A/3: Open Spaces. Sessional Presi- 
dent: Mr. de Figueredos (Brazil). Rappor- 
teur: Mr. Ecochard (Morocco) for Mr. 
Olsson (Sweden). 

1. In the opinion of the Congress, open 
spaces should be maintained and developed 
at local, regional and national level, to 
meet more fully the needs of the family, the 
neighbourhood and the community as a 
whole. 

2. In all countries steps should be taken to 
obtain official recognition of the value of 
open spaces, and legislation should make 
possible their provision. 

3. In no case should areas allocated for 
traffic circulation be reckoned as open 
spaces, which should be reserved exclu- 
sively for the requirements of health, safety 
and relaxation. 


Theme A/4: The Application to Building of 
Modern Industrial Methods. Sessional Presi- 
dent: Mr. Chiodi (Italy). Rapporteur: Mr. 
Lods (France). 

The Congress recognising: (a) That pro- 
gressive mechanisation must result in the 
more or less complete application of 
modern industrial methods to building con- 
struction: (5) that an examination of the 
results so far achieved in the various 
branches of industry suggests that the 
technical problems involved are capable of 
solution and that any difficulties in the way 
are economic, social and political: (c) that 
practical developments can therefore only 
be brought about by close collaboration, 
national and international, between techni- 
cians, economists and administrators: 

1. expresses the hope that architects will 
undertake in collaboration with production 
engineers, as a matter of urgency, a thor- 
ough study of the problems involved: 

2. favours the introduction of a system of 
classification and estimating (until a more 
precise method of calculation can be 
evolved) which will enable an objective 
comparison to be made between different 
systems of prefabrication: a study of such 
comparisons would lead, by a series of 
approximations, to a solution of this diffi- 
cult problem: 

’. desires that every system of standards 
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The Tower of Hassan and the remains of the 
vast twelfth century mosque with the Old City 
of Sarlé in the distance 


shall be designed with sufficient flexibility 
to allow to the architect full freedom of 
design and development: 

4. would welcome the general adoption of 
a dimensional unit or module, applicable 
equally to the metric system and to the 
English system of measure, and hopes that 
the experts in this field will find an answer 
to this difficult question: 

5. hopes that from their school education 
onwards, young architects will be trained 
to use the new standards and will be pre- 
pared for fuller collaboration with engin- 
eers and indusirialists. 

As the only published results of the Con- 
gress, these resolutions are perhaps disap- 
pointing, alihough for some countries they 
will provide useful international backing 
for national efforts to promote legislation, 
quicken executive action or strengthen the 
various forms of professional collaboration. 
Many will wonder, however, whether this is 
enough to justify the existence of such an 
ambitious and expensive organisation. Per- 
sonally I think its existence is fully justified 
though not only, or even mainly, on ac- 
count of such resolutions as these. 

It is not in fact ambitious in its organisa- 
tion; it works entirely through existing 
machinery except for a tiny and largely 
voluntary secretariat, and judged by cur- 
rent standards it is not expensive. Nor is 
an international union of architects a mere 
symbol, as some would have it, a something 
without which no self-respecting profession 
is complete. Not only may occasions arise 
—as indeed they have arisen, especially in 
the affairs of our present great international! 
organs—when an opinion is required from 
the profession as a profession, but there 
must always be a large number of semi- 
technical questions which are better hand- 
led in a congress than through printed cir- 
culation alone. (The printed word may be 
sufficient for purely technical matters, at 
least at the international level). If the 
second IUA Congress was less successful in 
this respect than it might have been it was 
on account of its method of procedure and 
of failure by some member organisations 
rather than through any mistake in 
intention. 

Although at the Congress I felt all would 
have been well had the questionnaires been 
properly answered, on further considera- 
tion I am not sure whether this method of 
procedure is the right one. I can not help 
comparing the [UA Congress with that 
held by CIAM earlier in the year, although 





Monsieur Alexandre Courtois, President of the 


Society of Moroccan Architects, and Sir 
Patrick Abercrombie, President of the IUA, 
laying a wreath’ on the tomb of Marshal 
Lyautey at Rabat 


their functions are of course quite different. 
At the CIAM Congress a specific archi- 
tectural point of view was represented as 
something to be fought for within the 
profession. It is true that there is a wider 
support for this point of view than there 
was, Say twenty-five years ago; indeed many 
of the same delegates appeared at both 
congresses. But to CIAM a positive effort 
seems still to be required to keep this idea 
alive and extend its influence, not to men- 
tion the need to try and resolve some of 
the conflicts within this idea. This attitude 
lends itself more readily, and more usefully, 
to resolutions of the manifesto type. The 
IUA, apart from fulfilling its important 
function as the representative body for the 
architectural profession as a whole, might 
be better advised to follow the example 
of some other international professional 
bodies and devote its congressional sessions 
to papers on specific topics or specific 
works by eminent architects or their tech- 
nical collaborators, with opportunity for 
serious discussion. Ample material of real 
international interest would certainly ac- 
cumulate in the two years between the 
congresses of the IUA and no other body 
exists to arrange for its presentation in 
this way. In effect it would be a kind of 
telescoped version at a higher level of what 
is provided in the R.I.B.A. sessional papers. 
The highly successful congress on building 
research that was held in London almost 
simultaneously with that at Rabat is an 
illustration of what I mean, in a slightly 
more specialised form. 

It is to be hoped that many of the Re- 
ports will be published in addition to the 
Resolutions; but in any case the value of a 
Congress is not to be measured by the 
printed word alone. There is often as much 
or more value in the chance comment. 
Although much of the discussion at the 
IUA sessions was obvious or irrelevant, 
there were a number of forceful contribu- 
tions. Two speakers who impressed me per- 
sonally were Hugo Van Kuyk of Belgium 
and Michel Ecochard of Morocco; the 
former for his cogent criticisms of the 
average architect’s approach to industrial 
technique, the latter for introducing a sense 
of real urgency for even minimum housing 
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in the so-called under-developed areas and 
for interesting remarks on town-planning. 
But the most vitalising contributions came, 
though all too rarely, from the President, 
Sir Patrick Abercrombie, whose remarks 
from the body of the hall (he was not pre- 
siding except at the Casablanca Assembly), 
whether in English, French or Anglo-French, 
were warmly applauded for their wit and 
good sense. His ever-growing prestige 
abroad is something in which we may all 
take some pride. 

And apart from both published and un- 
published contributions to its Congresses, 
the IUA provides yet another opportunity 
for personal international contacts, con- 
tacts which are all the more valuable at a 
time when international politics, and econ- 
omics, seem too often to be isolating us. 

During the Congress an admirably ar- 
ranged exhibition of photographs (with one 
or two models) was held in another of the 
same group of buildings. Here again, too 
many countries were unrepresented. Among 
those who did contribute, the Italians were 
outstanding in both quantity and quality; 
most interesting perhaps were the planning 
proposals for Florence. Another large ex- 
hibit came from Jugoslavia, and there was 
interesting material from Portugal, Holland 
and of course Morocco itself. Unfortu- 
nately the British contribution, which had 
been exhibited at the Triennale at Milan 
and was sent on by air by the British 
Council there, did not arrive. It has since 
been tracked down to a Tunisian Airport 
where someone apparently decided it was 
too heavy to take any further. It is hoped 
that the effort expended on its preparation 


will not be wasted, for the whole exhibition 
is to make a tour through the North African 
colonies, and there will no doubt be other 
later opportunities for its presentation. Of 
the 50 screens prepared, eight, being con- 
cerned more with rural scenery than with 
‘the arts’, did not go to Milan, and these 
arrived at Rabat direct from London. The 
Moroccan public who were admitted to the 
exhibition must have thought that the 
English live either in Palladian mansions or 
temporary hutting (perhaps not such a mis- 
leading impression after all), but the Ameri- 
can delegate congratulated the President on 
the excellent picture of England that this 
contribution gave. 

As a piece of organisation the Congress 
was a considerable achievement for Pierre 
Vago and his small staff and for the Society 
of Moroccan Architects. This Society, un- 
der the leadership of its President, Alexan- 
dre Courtois, was also mainly responsible 
for the social side of the Congress. Those 
who attended will long remember the mid- 
night Tableaux Vivants on the sunbeach 
at Casablanca, the wholly delightful tea 
party (or mint tea party) in the famous 
gardens of the Chella at Rabat and the 
ambitious but no less enjoyable Moorish 
banquet in the gardens of the Oudaias. 
Some of us were also privileged to take mint 
tea with the Pasha or Mayor of Rabat 
among the palms and orange trees of his 
arcaded courts, and cocktails in the fine 
Franco-Moorish halls of the Residency. 

It is intended that the next Congress 
shall be held in Portugal in 1953. 

GODFREY SAMUEL [F] 





Practice Notes 
Edited by Charles Woodward [A] 


MINISTRY OF EDUCATION. School 
Premises Regulations. Under Section 10 
of the Education Act 1944 the Minister has 
made revised Regulations prescribing stand- 
ards for School Premises. (S.I. The Stand- 
ards for School Premises Regulations 195] 
No. 1753.) 

Circular 240 dated 5 October 1951 ex- 
plains that the revised Regulations came 
into force on 12 October and supersede 
those dated 24 March 1945 as amended by 
Regulations dated 8 December 1949. 

The new Regulations are designed to re- 
move obscurities and anomalies revealed 
by experience, to give more scope for 
variety and experiment in the planning of 
new schools, and without sacrificing proper 
educational standards to reduce require- 
ments and so lower costs. The principle of 
prescribing minimum standards for sites, 
playing fields, teaching accommodation, 
etc., has been preserved, but it is empha- 
sised that the revised Regulations should 
be regarded as minimum standards only, 
particularly those dealing with teaching ac- 
commodation. Areas of teaching accom- 
modation now prescribed for primary and 
secondary schools may be exceeded if, by 
skilful design of the areas not required for 
teaching purposes and by economies in the 
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cost of building, this can be done within 
the appropriate limit of cost. In particular, 
where dining is arranged wholly or partly 
within the teaching areas, it will often be 
desirable as well as practicable to exceed 
the minimum prescribed area. 

The Memorandum which accompanied 
the 1945 Regulations is now withdrawn and 
its place will be taken by guidance pub- 
lished mainly in the Building Bulletin 
series. It is suggested that the revised Regu- 
lations should be read in conjunction with 
Building Bulletins Nos. 1 and 2 already 
published. Building Bulletin No. 2A, now 
published, amends certain of the recom- 
mendations in Building Bulletin No. 2 
which conflict with the revised Regulation. 
In accordance with the recommendations 
of the Local Government Manpower Com- 
mittee, it is proposed as soon as possible to 
consolidate in a single manual of guidance 
the various circulars and administrative 
memoranda which are still current. The 
following changes in the Building Regula- 
tions involve some modification of guidance 
already published. 


Teaching Accommodation, Primary Schools 

Minimum sizes are prescribed for class- 
rooms. 

No areas are prescribed for teaching 
storage. (Experience has shown that, with 
skilful planning, adequate storage need not 
occupy the superficial area previously 
thought necessary.) 


Instead of 90 cost places for the four- 
class school having a minimum area of 
400 sq. ft., this number should now be in- 
creased to 100, and the limit of net cost per 
place will be £165. 

Areas are now prescribed for a five-class 
school provided for not more than 150 
pupils. The number of places allowed for 
cost purposes will be 150, the limit of net 
cost per place being £155. 

The area for three- four- and five-class 
schools, with accommodation suitable for 
classes of 20 to 30 pupils, is designed to 
reduce the capital cost of building new 
primary schools in rural areas, where sma! 
classes are common. 


Teaching Accommodation, Secondary 
Schools 

Regulation 6 (3) supersedes parts of 
Building Bulletin No. 2 and parts of Cir- 
cular 215. The necessary revisions are con- 
tained in Building Bulletin No. 2A and in 
Addendum No. | to Circular 215. Guid- 
ance on the areas of teaching accommoda- 
tion considered appropriate for secondary 
schools other than modern is given in 
Building Bulletin No. 2A. 

No areas are prescribed for storage. This 
point is amplified in relation to secondary 
schools in Building Bulletin No. 2A. 


Dining Accommodation 

Regulation 14 (1) is prescribed in terms 
designed to enable authorities to adopt 
methods of reducing the area provided 
solely for dining, and to relate the area for 
dining closely to the expected number of 
pupils staying for meals. In general, plans 
should allow for at least 55 per cent 
(secondary) and 45 per cent (primary) of 
the number on roll to stay for meals. Where 
it is proposed to adopt a lower figure, 
authorities are advised to consult the 
Ministry or H.M. Inspector of Schools at 
an early planning stage. Provided that not 
more than one sitting will be necessary, the 
hall in primary schools of a// sizes may be 
used for dining, either alone or in com- 
bination with suitably designed circulation 
space or with a small separate dining-room. 
Paragraph 3 of Circular 219 is cancelled. 
The application of Regulation 14 (1) will 
be considered accordingly. The application 
of the new Regulation in secondary schools 
is discussed in Building Bulletin No. 2A. 


Special Schools and Boarding Accommo- 
dation 

Guidance on Parts 4 and 5 of the new 
Regulations is being prepared and will be 
issued shortly. Circulars 10 and 212 are 
cancelled. 

The new Regulations are obtainable at 
H.M. Stationery Office, price 6d. net; also 
Building Bulletin No. 2A, price 2s. 6d. net. 


Huts for the raised School Age 

Administrative Memorandum No. 399 
dated 29 October 1951 refers to the possi- 
bility that many, if not most, of the huts 
provided as temporary accommodation in 
respect of the raised school age will have 
to remain in use for a period of 15 years, 
instead of the five or six years envisaged in 
Circular 64. 
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As work additional to ordinary repairs 
id maintenance may be needed on some 
uts to fit them for their extended period of 
.e, the Minister has decided to modify the 
iancial arrangements announced in Cir- 
lar 64 and Administrative Memorandum 
.o. 108, so as to assist authorities to carry 
cut the additional work required. The 
annual charge of 8 per cent of the total 
cost of each hut will cease to be payable 
when eight annual payments have been 
made or when, with the Minister’s approval, 
the hut ceases to be used, whichever period 
is the shorter. 

An appendix to the Memorandum gives 
notes on the maintenance of the huts. 

The reason for the above decision is that, 
so far as can be foreseen, the resources 
available for educational investment will 
not be sufficient to permit the replacement 
of the huts with permanent buildings, save 
where this can be done incidentally to the 
building of new schools needed mainly to 
house additional children coming into the 
schools. Since the post-war increase in 
the secondary school roll will not reach its 
peak until 1961, it is likely that many huts 
will be needed for school purposes at least 
until 1962. 


TOWN AND COUNTRY PLANNING 
ACT 1947. Control of Housing Density. 
The Hertfordshire County Council have 
published a statement on a Report by the 
County Planning Officer on Planning 
Standards and contrel of housing density. 


Depth of Plot. Within any density zone, the 
minimum depth of plot (including half the 
width of the road up to a maximum of 
20 ft.) for two-storey houses should be 
111 ft. plus the depth of the building 
between its main walls, ignoring small 
projections such as bay-windows. In excep- 
tional cases the local planning authority 
should be prepared to allow a relaxation of 
this standard for individual plots where 
difficulty arises from the form of the layout, 
as at road junctions for instance, subject 
to the net housing density of the housing 
unit or block not exceeding the appropriate 
residential density. 

Houses or residential buildings exceeding 
two storeys in height should be spaced at 
such distances as may be necessary to 
secure adequate standards of daylighting 
in all the main rooms, subject to this 
spacing not being less than the minimum 
allowed for two-storey housing. 


Terrace Housing. In terrace housing the 
width of plot will depend upon the size of 
the house and whether the rooms are 
arranged to suit a north-south or east-west 
aspect. It is for the local planning authority 
to ensure that the house is correctly de- 
signed for its aspect and provides a reason- 
able standard of accommodation. The 
frontage will then take care of itself. 


Semi-detached Houses. Jn density zones 
over 10 houses to the acre the minimum 
frontage of plot should be 30 ft., and in 
lower density zones 35 ft., for development 
shown on plot plans submitted for approval 
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in advance of detailed house designs, or for 
detailed house designs including a garage at 
the side of the house. A reduction would be 
permissible where a detailed design is sub- 
mitted for a house without a garage, subject 
to the proposal being, in the opinion of the 
local planning authority, in conformity 
with the general standard of development 
in the vicinity and the needs of the pro- 
spective residents. 


Detached Houses. In density zones over 10 
houses to the acre, the minimum frontage 
of the plot should be 40 ft. and in lower 
density zones 50 ft. Relaxation should be 
permissible in exceptional circumstances, 
but space for a garage should normally be 
required in this class of property. 


Density Zones. Within the urban develop- 
ment areas covered by town maps, and 
for the purpose of preparing the first county 
development plan, the density zones given 
in the table at the foot of this page are 
likely to have to be allowed as an average 
over the county as a whole, in approxi- 
mately the proportions given. 

These neighbourhood planning standards 
should be adopted as the minima in the pre- 
paration of the first county development 
plan, with such adaptations as may be 
necessary to conform to local topography 
or special local needs. The available evi- 
dence seems to show that this is the type of 
development to be expected, but amend- 
ments will be made to safeguard existing 
development as far as practicable. Each 
new residential area will be reviewed on its 
merits before a density is assessed for in- 
clusion in the county development plan, 
and District Councils are being consulted 
before the plan is submitted to the Minister 
for approval. The infilling of small areas 
remaining undeveloped in existing resi- 
dential estates will normally be planned to 
accord as nearly as possible with the 
density of the surrounding development. 

The whole of the standards set out above 
should be reviewed in the light of experience, 
before the preparation of the second county 
development plan. 


STAMPING OF BUILDING CON- 
TRACT DOCUMENTS. At least one of 
the documents constituting the contract 
must be stamped. If the document is under 
seal the stamp duty is ten shillings, and it 
must be stamped at the stamp office either 
before execution or within 30 days of the 
date inscribed therein; otherwise, it can not 
be stamped without a penalty of £10. 

If the document is not under seal the 
stamp duty is sixpence, and the stamp may 
be an ordinary adhesive stamp cancelled by 
the person who first executes the contract; 
otherwise the stamping must be done at 
the stamp office, either before execution or 


| High Density 


Zone Average Density 


13-3 houses per acre (maxi- 


within 14 days of the date inscribed therein; 
after which it can not be stamped without 
a penalty of £10. 

The penalties for non-stamping may be 
waived at the discretion of the Commis- 
sioners of Inland Revenue, but no contract, 
unless duly stamped, can be put in as 
evidence in any civil proceedings in the 
Court, or before an arbitrator or referee. 
The contract may be received as evidence 
after payment of the stamp duty plus the 
penalty. 

Contracts with companies, if not specifi- 
cally required by the Articles of Association 
to be under seal, may be signed by any 
person to whom such authority has been 
delegated by the company. 

Contracts with Urban Authorities are 
required to be under seal. 

Contract Documents should be prepared 
in duplicate, one copy being executed by 
either party and exchanged or alternatively 
both copies being executed by both parties 
and exchanged. Each party would stamp 
his copy. 


NATIONAL BUILDINGS RECORD. The 
tenth Annual Report of the National Build- 
ings Record for the period ending 12 April 
1951 has now been published. 

The Vice-Chairman is Mr. W. H. Ansell, 
M.C., Past-President R.I.B.A., and he also 
represents the R.I.B.A. on the Cauncil of 
Management. Other members of the 
Council are: Mr. H. S. Goodhart-Rendel, 
Past-President, R.I.B.A.; Mr. H. M. 
Fletcher [F], Mr. F. R. Hiorns, F.S.A. 
[F], Mr. J. E. M. Macgregor [F], Professor 
A. E. Richardson, R.A. [F], who represents 
the Royal Academy, and Sir Charles 
Peers, C.B.E. 

The Report gives details of the work done 
since 1941, and the collection of photo- 
graphs and drawings now numbers 385,626 
items. Valuable financial assistance is 
received from H.M. Treasury and the 
Pilgrim Trust. It is interesting to note that 
furniture, fittings, negatives, prints, library 
books and drawings are insured for a total 
sum of £67,800. 

The address of the National Buildings 
Record is 37 Onslow Gardens, London, 
S.W.7. 


LAW CASE 
Re Fuerst Bros. and Co. and R. S. Stephen- 
son’s Arbitration 

The Court set aside the award of the 
umpire appointed by two arbitrators where, 
after he had heard both arbitrators, he 
asked for and received further evidence 
from one arbitrator, without informing or 
hearing the other arbitrator. The Judge 
held that this alleged practice of arbitrators 
in such cases was not proved and, if it had 
been proved, was of doubtful validity. 
1951. 1 Lloyd’s Rep. 429.) 


Extent of Zone 


60 per cent of new houses 


| mum density of 16 houses 
| per acre varying down to 
12 houses per acre) 


Medium Density 
Low Density 


8 houses per acre 
6 houses per acre 


25 per cent of new houses 
15 per cent of new houses 
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Review of Construction 


and Materials 


This section gives technical and general information. 


The following bodies deal with specialised 


branches of research and will willingly answer inquiries. 
The Director, The Building Research Station, Garston, near Watford, Herts. 


Telephone: Garston 2246. 


The Officer-in-charge,The Building Research Station Scottish Laboratory,Thorntonhall, near Glasgow. 


Telephone: Busby 1171. 


The Director, The Forest Products Research Laboratory, Princes Risborough, Bucks. 


Telephone: Princes Risborough 101. 


The Director, The British Standards Institution, 28 Victoria Street, Westminster, S.W.1. 


Telephone: Abbey 3333. 


The Director, The Building Centre, 9 Conduit Street, W.1. Telephone: Mayfair 8641-46. 
The Director, The Scottish Building Centre, 425-7 Sauchichall Street, Glasgow, C.2. 


Telephone: Douglas 0372. 


Aluminium roofing. An example of alumin- 
ium roofing has recently been completed at 
the Norton Road Junior School, Luton. The 
dome over the assembly hall was originally 
covered with asphalt, but in the course of 
years this had become unserviceable, and 
it was decided to re-cover the dome with 
British Aluminium Company super-purity 
metal, which is of 99°99 per cent purity. 
After removal of the asphalt the existing 
tongued and grooved boarding was covered 
with sarking felt, held down with alumin- 
ium alloy clout nails, preparatory to laying 
the aluminium sheeting. 

The dome is octagonal, each side being 
12 ft. wide at the base, and the setting-out 
of the aluminium sheeting was done from 
the centre line of each side, no panel being 
more than 10 sq. ft. in area. Single-lock 
welts were used, except at the dormer tops, 
which were given double-lock welts. The 
horizontal welts were arranged so that they 
did not meet at the hips. The ductility of 
the super-purity aluminium allowed the 
metal to be bossed with ease where it was 
necessary to do so. 

The gauge of the metal was 22 s.w.g., 
which has a weight of °395 Ib. per sq. ft. 
In the British Standard 648 : 1949, Schedule 
of weights of building materials, the weight 
of asphalt is given as 12 lb. per sa. ft. for a 
thickness of | in., so the saving in weight 
by using aluminium is obviously consider- 
able, even if the thickness of the original 
asphalt was less than | in. The Code of 
Practice CP. 143.104 (1951) Copper cover- 
ings for roofs, gives the weight of 22 s.w.g. 
copper sheet as 1°302 Ib. per sq. ft. 

In a booklet on their super-purity alu- 
minium the British Aluminium Company 
state that the expansion is less than that of 
other flashing metals except copper, and 
that—unlike lead—it does not creep, and 
sO no special precautions are necessary in 
that respect. A warning is given that alu- 
minium must not be laid in direct contact 
with copper, or with alloys rich in copper, 
and water must not be allowed to drain 
from a copper surface on to one of alumin- 
ium. The booklet also states that aluminium 
is subject to some attack when in contact 
with wet cement and lime mortars, and it 
is therefore good practice to paint the 
metal with bituminous paint before em- 
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bedding in joints where continuous damp- 
ness is to be expected. 

It is well that such warnings should be 
given for any building component, to avoid 
unmerited condemnation when a material 
is unsuitably used. 


Hacking concrete. It is sometimes necessary 
to hack a matured concrete surface to form 
a good key for a new surface, and this can 
be an expensive and laborious process. 
Within the last year or two the Metro- 
politan Construction Co. Ltd., of 66 Queen 
Street, London, E.C.4, have developed a 
mechanical hacker for roughening smooth 
concrete road surfaces at corners, to im- 
prove their non-skid properties, and the 
firm have now brought out a modified form 
of the machine for work in connection with 
floors. The equipment comprises a com- 
pressor, a hose, and the unit itself, which is 
a portable cradle on two rubber-tyred 
wheels. The cradle carries four jack 
hammers fitted with rose bits. By tilting the 
unit the operator brings the hammers into 
contact with the concrete surface as he 
works his way along the area to be hacked. 
He can also slightly vary the depth of 
indentation. 

It is estimated that an operator with an 
assistant can hack at least 100 sq. yd. per 
day to provide a good surface for a new 
floor topping. The Metropolitan Construc- 
tion Company have given the name 
‘Mettexture’ to this method of floor pre- 
paration, which was used at a London Air- 
port hangar where the concrete floor was 
damaged by falling steelwork during a fire, 
and had to be resurfaced. 


New Secondary Schools. The Ministry of 
Education have published their Building 
Bulletin 2A, New Secondary Schools, Sup- 
plement. A previous bu'letin dealt with the 
secondary schools of the most common size 
and type, that is, modern schools for 
between 300 and 600 pupils. The new 
bulletin applies these principles to other 
sizes and types of secondary schools— 
grammar, technical, bilateral, multilateral, 
and comprehensive. 

The main theme of the bulletin is the need 
to allow the utmost freedom both in plan- 
ning the kind and amount of accommoda- 


tion to be built, and in the organisation of 
the completed school. ‘At all times, how- 
ever, the building of a new school must in- 
evitably crystallise certain conceptions of 
planning and educational organisation 
which may later become obsolete. This may 
result in serious limitations on the subse- 
quent development of the school if the pro- 
bability of changing educational require- 
ments is left out of account at the begin- 
ning. This bulletin therefore suggests a 
technique of planning designed to overcome 
these difficulties. The purposes of this tech- 
nique are to analyse in terms of accommo- 
dation the requirements of the types of 
course likely to be provided at the outset; 
to allow a reasonable margin of accommo- 
dation so that the first headmaster or head- 
mistress is in no way hampered in drawing 
up his own curriculum; and to investigate 
the implications of possible later changes 
in the types of course provided, so that 
these can be taken into account in the 
design and lay-out of the accommodation 
to be built immediately.’ 

The bulletin then considers the various 
types of secondary schools, and ends with 
a chapter on the control of cost, including 
a definition of net cost, a formula for cal- 
culating the number of places for cost 
purposes, and a standard maximum figure 
for net cost per place. The bulletin is pub- 
lished by H.M. Stationery Office, price 
2s. 6d. net. 


Fibreglass. Messrs. Fibreglass Ltd., of 
Ravenhead, St. Helens, Lancashire, have 
issued a booklet on heat insulation in 
schools. The firm set the following ques- 
tions to a team comprising an architect, a 
quantity surveyor and a heating engineer: 
(1) does it pay, (2) how much should be 
used, (3) where should it be used, (4) how 
should it be applied. For the purpose a 
specific school building project was taken, 
but Messrs. Fibreglass have tried to adapt 
the answers for use with any school scheme. 

The information is given in three tables, 
under the headings of running costs of hot 
water central heating plants in_ typical 
school buildings in terms of 100 sq. ft. of 
exposed wall or roof, using coke as fuel; 
comparison of insulation cost with saving 
in heating costs per sq. ft. of walling; and a 
similar comparison per 100 sq. ft. of 
roofing. Appendices give annual savings 
in cost of fuel—coke and gas—for nor- 
mally good, and extremely highstandards of 
insulation; heating requirements, fuel 
requirements, schedule of annual costs, and 
an analysis of costs of adding Fibreglass 
insulation to typical wall and roof con- 
structions. Study of this booklet should go 
far to solving the problem of how much 
insulation should reasonably be used, and 
the financial effect of doing so. 


Codes of Practice Recently Published. 
C.P. 143.104 (1951). Copper coverings for 
roofs. This Code confines itself to copper 
coverings for roofs following normal 
established practice, it being considered 
that alternative methods for laying have 
not been long enough in use to justify their 
inclusion. Flashings and gutters are dealt 
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with in so far as they are integral parts of 
the roof covering. Preparatory work and 
the technique of laying are described, illus- 
trated by twenty detail drawings. It is 
noted that the present trend in manu- 
facture is to produce sheets by cold rolling 
instead of hot. Copper should not be laid 
in contact with breeze concrete, or with 
other metals, with the exception of lead. 
The conductivity of copper is so high, 
being 1440 B.Th.U./sq. ft./hr./1 in. thick- 
ness ;- F., that for practical purposes the 
effect of the copper covering can be neg- 
lected in calculating the thermal resistance 
of the roof. The price of the Code is 4s. 
post free. 


British Standards Year Book, 1951. This 
latest edition contains a list of the 1,700 
British Standards current at 31 September, 
1950, with a brief description of the subject- 
matter and scope of each. A supplement 
brings the record up to 31 March 1951. 
The current membership is given of the 
General Council, the four Divisional 
Councils, and the 56 Industry Standards 
Committees. The technical committees and 
sub-committees number some 2,000. Copies 
may be obtained from the British Stand- 
ards Institution, price 7s. 6d., post free. 


British Standards recently published. 


B.S. 1722: 1951. (5 Parts) Fencing. With 
Parts 1, 2, 3 and 4 already published, these 
Parts 5, 6, 7, 8 and 9 complete the Standard 
for fencing. Part 5 deals with close boarded 
fences; Part 6, wooden palisade fences; 
Part 7, wooden post and rail fences; Part 8, 
mild steel or wrought iron continuous bar 
type fences; and Part 9, mild steel or 
wrought iron unclimbable type fences. 
Price 3s. each. 


B.S. 1010: 1951. Draw off taps and stop 
valves. This revised Standard embodies a 
range of variations to the original B.S. 1010 
tap, including bib, pillar, globe, and angle 
taps and angle valves, also taps with a screw 
Outlet nose. Requirements for stop valves 
cover types and variations of unions, in- 
cluding those for copper pipes. The use of 
easy clean and lockshields is recognised, 
and the tables of dimensions have been 
revised to bring the fitting of these into line 
with modern technique in tap manufacture. 
Price 6s., post free. 


B.S. 1785: 1951 Thermal insulating ma- 
terials for buildings. This Standard is con- 
cerned with materials used within the tem- 
perature range 20 degrees F. to 150 degrees 
F. in building structures, and having no 
function other than that of thermal insula- 
tion. Materials included are loose-fills, 
quilts, mats, rigid or semi-rigid slabs, light- 
weight concrete, and reflective materials. 
Material requirements are specified, and 
limiting figures are given for weight per cu. 
ft., thermal conductivity, emissivity, and 
water repellency. Recommended methods 
for determining these properties are given 
in appendices. Price 2s. 6d., post free. 
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Review of Films—25 


The country of origin and date of release 
are given first. The film is in monochrome 
unless otherwise stated. The sizes (35 mm. 
and 16 mm.) are given. Sound films are 
marked ‘sd’, and silent ‘si’. The running time 
is given in minutes. 

(F) indicates free distribution. 

(A) indicates that a hiring fee is payable. 


Manufacture of Lead Sheets and Pipes 


Britain 1948 (H) 
Summary. The film shows the ore—known 
as Galena—being fed mechanically into the 
melting pot and the molten lead being run 
into moulds, the impurities being skimmed 
off the surface. Passing to a cooling block 
it is fed, in a partly cooled state, between 
rollers which reduce its thickness from 6 in. 
to 1 in. Cut into smaller sections, the 1 in. 
thick slabs are further reduced through 
another set of rollers where thicknesses 
ranging from } in. (8 Ib. per sq. ft.) down 
to ,\, in. (3 lb. per sq. ft.) are obtained. 
Piping is produced from a circular mould 
filled with molten lead, in the centre of 
which is an opening of the external 
diameter required, with an internal central 
die of the necessary internal diameter. By 
means of a hydraulic pump the lead, in a 
partly cooled state, is forced up through 
the opening whence, cooling rapidly, it is 
led to coiling drums. 


16 sd. 10 minutes. Educational Foundation 
for Visual Aids, Film Library, Brooklands 
House, Heath Road, Weybridge, Surrey. 


Lead Pipe Bending 


Britain 1948 (H) 

Summary. The effect of bending of lead 
pipe is first shown: the inner curve or 
‘throat’ becomes thicker and the outer 
curve or ‘heel’ thinner. To overcome this 
the surplus lead in and on the sides of the 
throat is transferred to the heel by bossing. 
During the bending and the bossing process 
of the larger diameter pipes heat is applied 
with a blow lamp to the throat, the heel 
being left cool. 

The methods of bending pipe of small 
and large diameter are then shown in 
detail. 

Appraisal. Two good descriptive films from 
a series on plumbing presenting factual 
material in a_ straightforward manner 
suitable for students and technical trainees. 
The processes involved are simply ex- 
plained although perhaps in parts the com- 
mentary might have been fuller. A high 
level of photography is maintained through- 
out and the theme, intentionally narrow, is 
well planned. , 

16sd. 10 minutes. Educational Foundation 
for Visual Aids, Film Library, Brooklands 
House, Heath Road, Weybridge, Surrey. 





Book Reviews 


Oxford, University and City, by A. R. 
Woolley. 9} in. 95 pp. (113) pls. text 
illus. endpaper maps. Art and Technics. 
1951. £1 Is. 

The publishers describe this book as a 
guide, but it is more in the nature of a 
souvenir, a pleasant, self-complacent sou- 
venir. In Wadham Garden, one feels, the 
year is at the spring—the lark is on the 
wing—all’s right with the world (the snail 
having shut his eye to the thorn). 

Mr. Woolley opposes the University and 
the City, which is unfortunate and inexact. 
The greater includes the less and the 
University is well represented on the City 
Council and can not escape blame. A true 
antithesis exists between the Town and the 
Gown, the active and the contemplative, 
and the reconciliation of these two inter- 
ests is the town planner’s problem. The 
City is the unifying idea—the City in the 
sense that Dante uses it. 

Unfortunately the University, an aggre- 
gation of autonomies, lacks unity in itself, 
and a positive policy from such a body is 
difficult to obtain. Government is apt to be 
by a minority of one dissentient. The air-is 
rent by college yells, but no one, except on 
boat-race day, cries Oxford! 

The photographs, taken on very quiet 
days or in the early morning, attempt the 
comprehensive and show that there are few 


first-rate buildings and quite a number of 
shockers (although being built of stone 
they all look good) and that, early in 
the morning before the traffic piles up at 
Carfax, Oxford is a nice place. 

We welcome this survey by a member of 
Wadham. Another day he will give up his 
habit of early rising and focus his attention 
and his camera on the chaos in his university 
city, and persuade the colleagues of his 
college to end it. The cession of a strip of 
grass by the river bank is all that is needed. 

The University had its moments; one of 
these was when, by a slum clearance, it 
created Radcliffe Square and built the 
Camera; it might have others. Oxford has 
had a great past, its present condition is 
deplorable, but the possibilities of its future 
are breath-taking. 

LAWRENCE DALE [F] 


An Introduction to English Medieval Archi- 
tecture, by Hugh Braun. 10 in. 291 pp. + 
pls. text illus. Faber and Faber. 1951. £2 2s. 
The title of this book is misleading. One 
would expect an introduction to give the 
reader a general picture of medizval archi- 
tecture and indicate the next stages for 
extending his knowledge. The reader who 
needs an introduction presumably knows 
relatively little about medieval architecture 
and possibly not very much about medieval 
history. Such a reader, the average archi- 
tectural student for example, will find this 
book disappointing. It is, in fact, a collec- 
tion of fifteen essays on aspects of medizval 
architecture. The first is a very sketchy 
survey of the history of architecture up to 
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the middle ages. The second is on England 
in the middle ages. Both these are too brief 
and discursive to be of much use. Chapter 
III is about medizval builders. Chapter IV 
deals with some constructional problems 
and would be better if it had some good 
diagrams. The development of design is the 
subject of Chapter V. The next six chapters 
deal with specific types of building, the 
parish church, greater churches, the hall, 
private houses, monastic houses, castles, 
towers and great houses. The book ends 
with two chapters on architectural details 
and on ornament. 

In the preface to his earlier book The 
English Castle, Mr. Braun apologised for the 
lack of footnotes and acknowledgments, 
rightly saying that ‘to collect the data 
which form the foundation of the book 
many persons have spent countless tedious 
hours—to let us know the bare results of 
their patient research’. In this new book 
there are no footnotes, no references, no 
acknowledgments, no bibliography and 
no apology. One must simply accept what 
Mr. Braun says, and a great deal of what he 
says is hardly acceptable. For example 
(p. 18), ‘The architecture of western 
Europe is entirely an offshoot of Byzantine 
culture and owes little or nothing to 
classical Rome’. Here Mr. Braun follows 
and even outdoes Strzygowski. Another 
wild assertion is that ‘Town-planning was 
unknown in medizval days’ (p. 183). Yet 
another is his astonishing resuscitation of 
the legendary Comacine masters (p. 36). 
It was really rather unwise of him to ignore 
completely the opinions of scholars like 
Clapham, Hamilton Thompson and Martin 
Briggs on the origins of medizval archi- 
tecture. I can not help feeling that through- 
out the book Mr. Braun is too dogmatic 
and inclined to state opinions as if they 
were facts. The student is entitled to expect 
a clear distinction. 


As history this book has many weak- 
nesses, but as an antiquarian Mr. Braun 
is on safer ground. The plan of the book 
makes a good deal of tedious repetition 
unavoidable, but there is much interesting 
detail about medieval building techniques. 
Mr. Braun has wisely abandoned Rick- 
man’s classification of the ‘styles’ of 
Gothic architecture, and speaks simply of 
early, middle and late Gothic architecture. 
A good feature of the book is the promin- 
ence given to building in timber. 

The 215 half-tone illustrations from 
photographs are a notable collection, but 
it is annoying to have to refer to the list 
of illustrations at the beginning of the book 
to find out the subject of many of the 
pictures. 

Throughout the book Mr. Braun ranges 
over the whole of Europe and the Middle 
East and from century to century. Many 
people will find this confusing, and for the 
average student it will be heavy going. 
Some time charts and maps would be a 
great help. On the whole this book is most 
likely to commend itself to antiquarians and 
those more advanced students who have 
enough knowledge to understand it and 
read it critically. BRUCE ALLSOPP [4] 
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Wessex. Dorset, Wiltshire, Hampshire with 
West Berkshire and East Somerset, by 
Ralph Dutton. (The Face of Britain series.) 
8} in. Vili 128 pp. pls., some col’d 
endpaper maps. text illus. Batsford. 1950. 
12s. 6d. 

The area covered by this book, as shown in 
a sketch map and the endpaper maps, is 
much smaller than the late Saxon kingdom, 
although larger than Thomas Hardy’s 
fictional and restricted application; in fact 
it includes only the southern part of 
Wiltshire and only western Hants. The Isle 
of Wight forms another volume. Within 
these limits it is a very fair -eview of the 
area, and the discursive text, by the well- 
known author of books on English country 
houses, gardens and interiors, makes 
pleasant reading. The scheme is first 
historical and then regional, and generally 
the book follows the Batsford model. 
Familiar subjects, like those of Salisbury 
and Winchester, receive fresh treatment, 
and much welcome new material appears. 
One may cite as examples geological 
photos, aerial views of prehistoric earth- 
works and hill-cut figures, of Old Sarum 
and Portchester, a freshly-excavated Roman 
house near Dorchester, a_half-timbered 
church at Mattingley, and a tomb-monu- 
ment with folding doors at Lydiard 
Tregoze. The Renaissance period finds full 
recognition in churches as well as houses. 
The street views at East Meon and Odiham 
in Hants, Cerne Abbas and Lyme Regis in 
Dorset, and Bradford-on-Avon and Devizes 
in Wiltshire, strongly tempt the reader to 
visit the originals. One notices that the 
line-drawing tail-pieces, having no figure- 
numbers, have not been included in the 
index. 

Altogether, like other works in the 
series, the book is well contrived for either 
professional or amateur enjoyment. 

H.V.M.R. 


Tudor Renaissance, by James Lees-Milne. 
(British art and building series.) 8? in. viii 
152 pp. -++ pls. text ill. Batsford. 1951. £1 Is. 
There are but few books on the architecture 
of the earliest English Renaissance—none 
of them recent. If ‘Tudor Renaissance’ was 
not the absorbing and readable book that 
it is, this alone would make it important. 

Into 146 pages has been set a wide range 
and variety of facts and much original 
thought, the result obviously of consider- 
able research. It seems surprising therefore 
that, whereas whole chapters are devoted 
to the Italian and Flemish sources, the 
French is not so systematically presented. 
Not that France is quite overlooked— 
allusions to French sources are many; but 
the book would be more balanced, more 
complete, by the addition of a chapter 
which would fully analyse the French 
influences upon Tudor architecture. 

The illustrations, though mostly familiar, 
are well chosen and reproduced. Some 
contemporary drawings and plates in 
colour raise it above the normal Batsford 
standard. 

To the average layman there is magic in 
the word ‘Tudor’, unfortunately all too 
easily captured and reproduced in ‘Olde 








Tyme’ furniture; it is, perhaps, because of 
this that many still label the Elizabethan 
achievement as ‘vulgar’. Mr. Lees-Milre 
has performed the difficult but necessaiy 
task of presenting this period in the cleer 
light of scholarly analysis, which should do 
much to remove the prejudice of some or 
quicken the appreciation of others. 
MICHAEL D. BEASLEY [4)} 


High Victorian Design: A Study of the Ex- 
hibits of 1851, by Nikolaus Pevsner. 7} in. 
162 pp. incl. pls. text illus. Architectural 
Press. 1951. 12s. 6d. 

When we consider the spate of information 
on the art and on the Exhibition of 1851 
which has overwhelmed us during the last 
twelve months—in itself a mere culmina- 
tion to a decade of interest in Victoriana— 
it is surprising that until now no writer has 
dealt well and truiy with the greatest 
mystery of all—public taste. This gap has 
now been most adequately filled. 

The plethora of styles which swamped 
architecture and the great technical achieve- 
ments of the engineering world are explic- 
able in normal historical terms; so also to 
a great extent are poetry, music and litera- 
ture. Given scientific progress plus the 
romantic movement, all these things more 
or less had to be what they were. But the 
unredeemed hideousness, sensual coarse- 
ness and childish naivety of the objets d’art 
and furniture shown in the Crystal Palace 
have never really been fully explained. 
Neither the architects nor the painters, 
least of all the engineers, were, after all, 
technically incompetent; but some deeper 
explanation, some almost Freudian analy- 
sis, seems to be needed before we can 
comprehend that generation which de- 
lighted in zinc sculpture, papier maché cur- 
tain rods, and gutta-percha sideboards. 

It is this explanation that Dr. Pevsner 
has attempted. His task was not easy. To 
explain art-forms as a manifestation of 
society is the necessary work of an art 
historian, but that work is doubly difficult 
when ‘High Victorian Design’ is the subject. 
The soaring lines of Gothic or the elegance 
of neo-Grec link themselves quite naturally 
in Our minds with monasticism or with 
Regency society; the swelling curves, the 
indecent bulbousness and the inveterate 
desire that every object should tell a story 
are all things which require a more complex, 
a more psychological explanation. In the 
19th century’s break with tradition, in its 
philistine prosperity and in its attitude to 
sex, as well as in its bewilderment over its 
own technical potentialities, Dr. Pevsner 
does get as near as is humanly possible to 
explaining what went on in the minds of 
the Victorian designer and his patron. 

This book contains over 120 illustrations 
of objects exhibited in 1851—many of them 
new to us. Whether exhibition objects are a 
true reflection of current taste may be 
doubted—exhibitions are always a height- 
ened version of what is fashionable—but 
Dr. Pevsner’s illustrations are in them- 
selves a valuable and amusing collection. 
Above all they are the basis for a brilliant 
analysis of at any rate one facet of 
Victorian thought. 

R. FURNEAUX JORDAN [F] 
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Notes from the Minutes of the Council 


EETING HELD TUESDAY 9 OCTOBER 
i551 
\ ppointments 

| R.I.B.A. Architecture Bronze Medal in the 
Area of Allied Societies: R.I.B.A. Representa- 
tives to serve on Juries to consider Awards: 
(i) The Northern Architectural Association: 
Mr. Colin Rowntree [F], President of the York 

{ East Yorkshire Architectural Society. 
(ii: The West Yorkshire Society of Architects: 
Mr. Robert Cawkwell [F], President of the 
Sheffield, South Yorkshire and District Society 
of Architects and Surveyors. (iii) Western 
{ustralian Chapter, the Royal Australian Insti- 
tute of Architects: Mr. E. W. Warne [A]. 
(B) R.I.B.A. Representative on Committee con- 
vened by C.P.R.E. to consider means of securing 
Improvements in the external appearance and 
siting of Farm Buildings: Mr. C. J. Epril [F]. 


(C) National House Builders’ Registration 
Council: R.I.B.A. Representative: Mr. A. W 
Kenyon [F] reappointed. Note: The other two 
representatives, Mr. C. H. James [F] and Mr. 
Kenneth Peacock [A] continue in office. 


(D) West Midlands Advisory Council for Tech- 
nical, Commercial and Art Education: R.I.B.A. 
Representative on Advisory Committee for Art 
and Industrial Design: Mr. G. B. Cox [F], 
President of the Birmingham and Five Counties 
Architectural Association. 


(E) Plumbing Trade’s National —— 
Council: R.I.B.A. Representative: Mr. W. A 
Guttridge [A] reappointed. 


R.LB.A. Architecture Bronze Medal: Birm- 
ingham and Five Counties Architectural Associa- 
tion: The Council gave formal approval to the 
recommendation of the Jury entrusted with 
considering submissions, that the R.I.B.A. 
Architecture Bronze Medal in the area of the 
Birmingham and Five Counties Architectural 
Association for the period 1946-50 be awarded 
to the Needle Industries Ltd. Factory, Studley, 
Worcs., designed by Messrs. S. N. Cooke and 
Partners (S. N. Cooke [F], E. Holman [F], H. 
Loxley Hare [F] and Louis Hayes [A]). 


Amendments to the R.I.B.A. Bye-laws: The 
Secretary reported that by Order in Council 
dated 14 July 1951 His Majesty’s Privy Council 
had given approval to the revision of the 
R.I.B.A. Bye-laws formally approved by the 
general body of members at the Special General 
Mecting held on 6 March 1951, and confirmed 
— Special General Meeting held on 3 April 
1951. 


Alterations to Rules of Allied Societies: As 
provided for in (the revised) Bye-law 70, the 
Council gave formal approval to alterations 
to the rules of the Birmingham and Five 
Counties Architectural Association and the 
York and East Yorkshire Architectural Society. 


Dates of Meetings in 1952: The Council 
approved the following changes in the sessional 
programme: (a) British Architects’ Conference 
in Edinburgh to be held from 25 to 28 June 
1952; (6) last Council Meeting of the Session 
to be held on 17 June 1952. 


Board of Trade Copyright Committee: The 
Council approved the action taken by the 
Executive and Practice Committees during the 
recess in preparing a short memorandum of 
evidence which was submitted to the Board of 
Trade Copyright Committee. In this memor- 
andum some clarification of Section 1 (2) (a) 
of the Copyright Act 1911 was requested in 
regard to the reinstatement of war damaged 
premises being considered as ‘reproduction’ 
under that section of the Act. A slight element 
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of doubt also exists in regard to the definition 
of architectural drawings and plans within the 
category of artistic and literary works, and 
some clarification of that point was also re- 
quested. 

Exhibition of Brazilian Architecture: The 
Council approved the recommendation of the 
Public Relations Committee that the offer of 
the Anglo-Brazilian Society to arrange an 
exhibition of Brazilian architecture at the 
R.I.B.A. in the spring or early summer of 1952 
should be accepted. 


Assistant Secretary (Public Relations): The 
Council accepted with regret the resignation 
of Mr. R. W. M. Orme from the appointment 
of Assistant Secretary (Public Relations). 


Intermediate Examination Provincial Centres: 
Examiners’ Remuneration: The Council ap- 
proved a recommendation that in future an 
honorarium of three guineas per subject plus 
a capitation fee of five shillings per candidate 
be paid to Intermediate Examiners officiating 
at provincial centres. 


Students’ Easter Visits to Rome: The Council 
approved a recommendation that for 1952 and 
thereafter the Institute should make a grant 
of £50 annually towards providing for one 
student from each recognised school in the 
metropolitan area in turn to take part in the 
Easter Visit to Rome. 


Contract Settlements: The Council considered 
a report of the Practice Committee on the 
question of the issue by an architect of a final 
certificate in regard to work for which a local 
authority was the client. Discussions had been 
held with representatives of the Ministry of 
Local Government and Planning with a view 
to confirming the architect’s independent 
position in regard to the issue of a final 
certificate. The Ministry have agreed to issue a 
memorandum reminding local authorities that 
the final accounts, if submitted to the Treasurer 
or Financial Officer, should be susceptible 
only to arithmetical check and not to any 
analysis or investigation as to items of expendi- 
ture. For their part the Counci! approved an 
amendment to Clause 5 of the R.I.B.A. Form 
of Agreement for general use between a 
building owner (including § a_ statutory 
authority) and a firm of architects in the 
following terms: ‘that as soon as he has issued 
his final certificate the architect will supply to 
the employer such details of the final account 
as will enable standing orders or financial 
regulations to be complied with.’ 


Stress Grading of Timber: The Council co.:- 
sidered a report on a meeting held at the 
Ministry of Works and attended by repre- 
sentatives of the R.I.B.A., the Timber Develop- 
ment Association, the Forest Products Research 
Laboratory and the Building Research Station. 
This meeting had been convened as a result of 
representations originated in the Allied 
Societies’ Conference on the danger of sagging 
of roofs constructed in accordance with the 
provisions of the Ministry’s Economy Memor- 
andum owing to the shortage of stress-graded 
timber. In the course of discussion it was 
pointed out that the present British Standard 
on stress grading was to be withdrawn and a 
new Standard issued. It was also stated that 
supplies of better quality timber would shortly 
become available. Representatives of the 
Ministry had carried out a check over a large 
number of houses and had found that com- 
plaints were of insufficient quantity, poor 
quality or bad workmanship, but not that roof 
members themselves were too small. 


Allocation Scheme for Steel: The Council con- 
sidered a report on the new allocation scheme 
for structural steel, details of which have been 
circulated by the Ministry of Works and pub- 
lished in the JOURNAL and the architectural 
press. The scheme provides for the setting up 
of three priorities for the provision of steel to 
complete buildings for which licences have 
already been issued. Schemes for the allocation 
of steel for these purposes are to be submitted 
on Form M.O.W. 2065. After 1 January 1952 
no licences will be issued for buildings which 
require structura! steel unless a licence for the 
release of the steel is issued simultaneously. 
Outstanding licences for which the steel is not 


yet available will not, however, be cancelled. 
Membership: The following members were 
elected: as Fellows, 15: as Associates, 98; as 
Licentiates, 1. 

Students: 204 Probationers were elected as 
Students. 


Applications for Election: Applications for 
election were approved as follows: Election 
5 February 1952 (Overseas Candidates): as 
Associates, 28. 


Applications for Reinstatement: The following 
applications were approved: As Fellow, John 
Richard Mewton [Retd. F]; as Associates, 
Charles William Bodie, Stanley Hunt. 


Resignations: The following resignations were 
accepted with regret: Stanley A. Comben [A], 
Vanu Gopalji Bhuta [A], Ernest Fray Hooper 
[L], William Griffith Williams [ZL], Daniel 
Maclelland Laird (Subscriber). 


Applications for Transfer to Retired Members’ 
Class under Bye-law 15: The following appli- 
cations were approved: as Retired Fellows: 
Allen Trevis Hussell, Francis Allan Mallard, 
Charles Percival Walgate; as Retired Associate: 
Stanley Balmer. 
Obituary: The Secretary reported with regret 
the death of the following members: Sir Eric 
Dalrymple Maclagan, K.C.V.O., C.B.E., 
F.S.A. [Hon. A], Percy Lindsay Browne [F], 
Leonard James Couves [F], Arthur Joseph 
Davis, R.A. [F]. Mr. Davis was awarded the 
R.I.B.A. London Architecture Bronze Medal 
for 1930. He served for many years on the 
Board of Architectural Education, the Board 
of Moderators and the Examinations Com- 
mittee, and as an Examiner and an Advisory 
Member of the Board. Miss Eleanor Katherine 
Dorothy Hughes [F]. Miss Hughes was a past 
member of the Literature Standing Com- 
mittee. Stanley Towse [F], Otto Abrecht 
Yuncken [F], Frank Brookhouse Dunkerley 
[Retd. F]. Mr. Dunkerley was a past President 
of the Manchester Society of Architects and 
had represented that body on the Council. 
Arthur Blomfield Jackson [Retd. F], Jacob 
Herbert Jones [Retd. F]. Mr. Jones was a past 
President of the South Wales Institute of 
Architects and had represented that body on 
the Council and the Allied Societies’ Confer- 
ence. Sidney Vincent North [Retd. F], Nadir 
Jamsetji Bhada [A], John George Bruce [A], 
Henry Stringer Jardine [A], David Adrian 
Ferris Smuts [A], Horace James Ash [Reftd. A]. 
Mr. Ash was Ashpitel Prizeman 1908. Frederick 
Billinghurst Chester [Retd. A], Andrew 
Mitchell Torrance [Retd. A], William George 
Clarke [L], Ernest Knox Conyngham [LZ], 
Ralph Restall Gardiner [ZL], Joseph William 
Hammond [ZL], Harry Platt [L], Arnold Taylor 
[L], James Ward [ZL], Hugh James Cawte 
[Retd. L], Frederick Charles Ellis [Retd. L], 
Freeman Housley [Retd. L]}. 

By resolution of the Council the sympathy 
and condolences of the Royal Institute have 
been conveyed to their relatives. 
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Membership Lists 


ELECTION: 6 NOVEMBER 1951 


The following candidates for membership were 
elected on 6 November 1951. 

AS FELLOWS (3) 

Clewer: Selby James [A 1940], Addis Ababa, 
Ethiopia. 

Dowsey: Albert Edward [A 
Jamaica. 

and the following Licentiate, who is qualified 
under Section IV, Clause 4 (c) (ii) of the 
Supplemental Charter of 1925: 

Burnett: Beni Carr, Alice Springs, Northern 
Territory, Australia. 


1939], Kingston, 


AS ASSOCIATES (17) 


Albert: Edward, B.Arch. (C.T.), Cape Town, 
S. Africa. 

Allen: Clarence Albert, 
Sydney, N.S.W., Australia. 
Boyd: John, Germiston, S. Africa. 

Capon: John Girling, Causeway, S. Rhodesia. 
Christelis: Dimitri, B. Arch. (Rand), Germiston, 
S. Africa. 

Clayton: Kenneth Walker, Melbourne, Victoria, 
Australia. 

Clough: Richard, B.Arch. 
Wagga, N.S.W., Australia. 
Collins: John Kempthorne, Christchurch, New 
Zealand. 

Fulford: Ronald George, Durban, S. Africa. 
Handasyde: Stewart John, Melbourne, Victoria, 
Australia. 


A.S.T.C. (Arch.), 


(Sydney), Wagga 


Kotlowitz: Mailech, B.Arch. (C.T.), Cape 
Town, S. Africa. 

Larkin: Thomas Alexander, Port Elizabeth, 
S. Africa. 

McCardell: Frederick, Nedlands, Western 
Australia. 


Morrison: Roy John Eric, Kitwe, Northern 
Rhodesia. 

Poray-Swinarski: Mathew Woodrow, Ottawa, 
Ontario, Canada. 
Schafer: Arthur Eric, 
Town, S. Africa. 
Welch: Dudley Sam, Cape Town, S. Africa. 


B.Arch. (C.T.), Cape 


ELECTION: 11 DECEMBER 1951 
An election of candidates for membership will 
take place on 11 December 1951. The names 
and addresses of the candidates with the names 
of their proposers, found by the Council to be 
eligible and qualified in accordance with the 
Charter and Bye-laws, are herewith published 
for the information of members. Notice of any 
objection or any other communication re- 
specting them must be sent to the Secretary, 
R.I.B.A., not later than Monday 3 December 
1951. 

The names following the applicant’s address 
are those of his proposers. 


AS FELLOWS (9) 


Chilten: Edwin Raymond, M.T.P.1. [4 1941], 42 
Hythe Bridge Street, Oxford; ‘Hawthorn 
Ridge’, New Yatt Road, Witney, Oxfordshire. 
H. F. Hurcombe, Thomas Rayson, T. T. 
Cumming. 

Haddy: Joseph Alan [4 1941], 30 Exchange 
Street East, Liverpool, 2: 4 Spring Vale, 
Wallasey. J. A. Charles, F. J. M. Ormrod, 
M. G. Gilling. 

Nicholls: Ralph George [A 1936], Waterloo 
House, 41 St. Mary Street, Bridgwater; 19 King 
Square, Bridgwater, N.E.G. Weston, the late 
H. S. W. Stone, R. M. Hewlett. 


Nisbet: Arthur George, B.A. (Arch.) (Lond) 
[A 1935], 3 Ebury Street, S.W.1; 43 Beverley 
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Road, 
Mathews, M. S. Briggs, O. D. Pearce. 


Bromley Common, Kent. E. D. J. 


Tew: Ernest Frederick [A 1939], 7 Northumber- 
land Buildings, Bath; 9 Lansdown Place West, 
Bath. J. N. Meredith, Hugh Bankart, T. W. 
Snailum. 


Viney: Thomas Leslie [4 1940], Ministry of 
Works, Department of Atomic Energy, Risley, 
nr. Warrington. Sir Charles Mole, C. G. Mant, 
W. A. Rutter. 

and the following Licentiates who have passed 
the qualifying Examination: 

Appleyard: Leslie Taylor, Tranmere Park, 
Guiseley, near Leeds; Broadlands, Highway, 
Tranmere Park, Guiseley. Benjamin Chippin- 
dale, John Hardwick, F. L. Charlton. 

Bell: Richard Gray, H. M. War Office, Chess- 
ington; ‘Oak Tree Cottage’, Pelling Hill, Old 
Windsor, Berks. F. J. Searley, C. E. Culpin, 
E. D. J. Mathews. 

Bradshaw: Leonard Robert, 7 Garth Close, 
Kingston-on-Thames, Surrey. F. J. Searley, 
G. Jolly, Trenwith Wills. 


AS ASSOCIATES (329) 


The name of a school, or schools after a 
candidate’s name indicates the passing of a 
recognised course. 

Abbott: Denys Scriven (Arch. Assoc. (London): 
Sch. of Arch.), 303 Thorold Road, Ilford. 
Henry Elder, A. R. F. Anderson, Arthur Korn. 


Adie: Thomas Mountford, Dipl. Arch. (U.C.L.) 
(Bartlett Sch. of Arch.: Univ. of London), 
8 Grove Court, St. John’s Wood, N.W.8. 
Prof. H. O. Corfiato, R. C. White-Cooper, 
D. du R. Aberdeen. 


Allen: Frank Anthony, Dip.Arch. (Sheffield) 
(Univ. of Sheffield: Dept. of Arch.), 25 Ryegate 
Road, Sheffield, 10. Prof. Stephen Welsh, 
Hubert Bennett, H. S. Silcock. 


Andrews: Norman Hodder, Dip.Arch. (Cardiff) 
(Welsh Sch. of Arch.: The Tech. Coll., 
Cardiff), 2 Park Road, Barry, Glam. Lewis 
John, T. A. Lloyd, C. F. Jones. 

Andrews: Raymond Denzil Anthony, Dipl.Arch. 
(U.C.L.) (Bartlett Sch. of Arch.: Univ. of 
London), 5 The Rise, Edgware, Middlesex. 
Prof. H. O. Corfiato, Edward Playne, D. du R. 
Aberdeen. 

Armstrong: Leslie Gordon [Special Final], 2 
Heather Gardens, Rise Park, Romford. J. M. 
Scott, Julian Leathart, Niel Martin-Kaye. 


Arnold: Arnold George [Special Final], Sunny- 
ways, 22 Sandown Road, Deal. C. J. 
Martindale, C. B. Martindale, H. Anderson. 


Bailey: Geoffrey Ronald Wellington [Final], 
176 Christchurch Road, Newport, Mon. C. F. 
Ward, C. L. Jones, Johnson Blackett. 


Ball: Stephen Hubert [Special Final], 45 Sutton 
Court Road, Chiswick, W.4. L. S. Stanley, 
R. T. Beck, and applying for nomination under 
Bye-law 3 (d). 


Bamsey: Eric George, B.A. (Lond.) (Bartlett 
Sch. of Arch.: Univ. of London), 5 Friern 
Road, East Dulwich, S.E.22. Prof. H. O. 
Corfiato, R. C. White-Cooper, T. E. Heysham. 


Barnard: John Laurence [Special Final], 
Messrs. L. D. Tomlinson and Partners, 
Quadrant Arcade, Romford. L. D. Tomlinson, 
William Evans, T. E. Scott. 


Bayliss: William Brian [Final], 129 Haunch 
Lane, Kings Heath, Birmingham, 14. H. C. 
Bloomer, S. Harris, Herbert Jackson. 


Begg: Ian McKerron, D.A. (“din.) (Edinburgh 
Coll. of Art: Sch. of Arch.), 145 Dunnikier 


Road, Kirkcaldy, Fife. Scotland. William 
Williamson, W. H. Kininmonth, W. 1. 
Thomson. 


Berrv: Dennis William, Dip. Arch. (Leics.) 
(Leicester Coll. of Art. and Tech. Sch. of 
Arch.), Fern Cottage, Aylesford, Kent. F. 
Chippindale, Hugh Casson, H. G. Goddard. 
Bestow: Edward William, Dipl.Arch. (U.C.L.) 
(Bartlett Sch. of Arch.: Univ. of London), 
32a High Street, Esher. Prof. H. O. Corfiato, 
T. E. Heysham, S. L. Thomson. 


Beswetherick: Geoffrey (Sch. of Tech. Art and 
Commerce, Oxford: Sch. of Arch.), Crowlas, 
Penzance. E. A. L. Martyn, David Booth, 


F. G. Drewitt. 


Bickerton: Lavender Margaret (Miss) [Final], 
Kilmurry, Eaton Park Road, Cobham, Surrey. 
Applying for nomination by the Council under 
Bye-law 3 (d). 

Bird: Anthony (Univ. of Sheffield: Dept. of 
Arch.), 25 Victoria Square, Jesmond, New- 
castle-on-Tyne, 2. J. E. Shaw, R. N. Mackellar, 
P. C. Newcombe. 

Black: Duncan Ian, D.A. (Edin.) (Edinburgh 
Coll. of Art: Sch. of Arch.), 11 Pentland 
Crescent, Edinburgh, 10. Sir Frank Mears, 
Basil Spence, A. H. Mottram. 


Blair: Peter, Order of Leopold II and Croix de 
Guerre, B.A. (Arch.) (Lond.) (Bartlett Sch. of 
Arch.: Univ. of London), c/o Messrs. Dancey 
and Meredith, Bleak House, Station Road, 
Gloucester. Prof. H. O. Corfiato, S. L. 
Thomson, D. du R. Aberdeen. 


Blythe: John Charles Welton, Dipl.Arch. 
(Leeds) (Leeds Sch. of Arch.), 21 Sefton 
Terrace, Beeston, Leeds, 11. W. A. Eden, D. A. 
Fowler, Prof. J. S. Allen. 


Bortoft: Harry, Dipl.Arch. (Leeds) (Leeds Sch. 
of Arch.), 65 Chippingfield, Harlow, Essex. 
W. A. Eden, Frederick Gibberd, D. A. Fowler. 


Bott: Arthur Randell Hulton, D.A. (Edin.) 
(Edinburgh Coll. of Art: Sch. of Arch.), 3 
Abercromby Place, Edinburgh, 3. J. R. McKay, 
Basil Spence, W. H. Kininmonth. 


Boyd: William Traynor [Special Final], 46 
Kingston Avenue, Dalton, Huddersfield. C. 
Sunderland, S. M. Richmond, Clifford Hickson. 


Bradford: Howard Owen Turnor, D.S.C. (Arch. 
Assoc. (London): Sch. of Arch.). Lodge Hill, 
Prideaux Road, Eastbourne. Henry Elder, 
H. H. Ford, H. G. Goddard. 


Brain: David Francis (Arch. Assoc. (London): 
Sch. of Arch.), 20 Addison Court Gardens, 
Blythe Road, W.14. Henry Elder, H. G. God- 
dard, Arthur Korn. 


Brake: Mervin Francis, Dip.Arch. (Cardiff) | 


(Welsh Sch. of Arch.: The Tech. Coll., Cardiff), 
c/o Stone House, South Road, Corby, 
Northants. Lewis John, Harry Teather, C. F. 
Jones. 


Briars: Geoffrey Alan, Dip.Arch. 
(Leicester Coll. of Art and Tech.: Sch. of 
Arch.), 190 Braunstone Lane, Leicester. F. 
Chippindale, S. Penn Smith, G. A. Cope. 


Bright: Alec Stenning (Arch. Assoc. (London): 
Sch. of Arch.), | Lawn Road Flats, Belsize 
Park, N.W.3. Henry Elder, A. R. F. Anderson, 
Arthur Korn. 


Brown: Basil Michael, D.A. (Edin.) (Edinburgh 
Coll. of Art: Sch. of Arch.), 30 Blackford 
Avenue, Edinburgh, 10. T. W. Marwick, Basil 
Spence, R. J. Gardner-Medwin. 


(Leics.) 


Brown: John Geoffrey [Special Final], 10 
Arundel Close, Bexley, Kent. R. D. Scott, 
Frederick Barber, L. C. Varcoe. 
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Brown: Peter James [Final], 57 Goring Road, 
New Southgate, N.11. Sir Thomas Bennett, 
M. L. Winslade, J. T. W. Peat. 


Browne: George Robert [Final], 1 Westcott 
Waik, Newton Aycliffe, Darlington. E. M. 
Rice, D. R. Humphrys, P. C. Newcombe. 


Brunskill: Ronald William, B.A. (Arch.) 
(Manchester) (Victoria Univ., Manchester: 
Sch. of Arch.), 1 Hornby Gardens, Prestwich 
Park South, Prestwich, Manchester. Prof. R. A. 
Cordingley, F. L. Halliday, J. P. Nunn. 


Buchanan: Jean Margaret (Miss) (Arch. Assoc. 
(London): Sch. of Arch.), Taffont Ewyas, 
Salisbury. Henry Elder, A. R. F. Anderson, 
Arthur Korn. 


Burgess: Henry William David, Dip.Arch. 
(Cardiff) (Welsh Sch. of Arch.: The Tech. Coll., 
Cardiff), 18 Llantwit Road, Treforest, Gla- 
morgan. Lewis John, T. A. Lloyd, C. F. Jones. 


Burgess: Roger Arthur, B.Arch. (L’pool) 
(Liverpool Sch. of Arch.: Univ. of Liverpool), 
‘St. Anthony’, Napps Way, Heswall, Cheshire. 
Prof. L. B. Budden, Prof. Gordon Stephenson, 
B. A. Miller. 


Burles: Bernard Albert [Special Final], 4 Talbot 
Road, Alexandra Park, N.22. Niel Martin- 
Kaye, W. A. Rutter, W. F. Granger. 


Burrell: James Albert [Final], 275 Pettits Lane 
North, Rise Park, Romford. Edward Banks, 
Frank Dowdeswell, Z. Sirotkin. 


Butler: David Merton, D.A. (Dundee) (Dundee 
Coll. of Art: Sch. of Arch.), Calside, Albert 
Road South, Malvern, Worcs. John Needham, 
Dr. Charles Holden, H. Lidbetter. 


Caird: Peter Burnett (Edinburgh Coll. of Art: 
Sch. of Arch.), 35 St. Clair Terrace, Edinburgh, 
10. Basil Spence, J. R. McKay, Leslie Grahame- 
Thomson. 


Callaghan: Denys Austin, Dipl.Arch. (Leeds) 
(Leeds Sch. of Arch.), Craigmoor, 3 Belvedere 
Avenue, Alwoodley, Leeds. C. Leckenby, J. S. 
Syme, D. A. Fowler. 


Carpenter: Ronald Dudley [Special Final], 27 
Ennismore Gardens, East Molesey, Surrey. 
C. G. Mant, W. F. Granger, Z. Sirotkin. 


Carter: William Brian (Victoria Univ., Man- 
chester: Sch. of Arch.), 4 Longley Road, 
Worsley, near Manchester. Prof. R. A. Cord- 
ingley, L. C. Howitt, Ernest Prestwich. 


Cavanagh: Patricia Frances Garfit (Miss), D.A. 
(Edin.) (Edinburgh Coll. of Art: Sch. of Arch.), 
14 Antrim Grove, Belsize Park, N.W.3. C. E. 
Culpin, F. L. Jackman, David Booth. 


Chadwick: Barry Arthur (Arch. Assoc. (Lon- 
don): Sch. of Arch.), 44 Eastern Avenue, 
Reading. H. C. Hughes, Peter Bicknell, Henry 
Elder. 


Chalmers: Denis George Macgregor (Arch. 
Assoc. (London): Sch. of Arch.), 25 Dovedale 
Road, S.F.22. Henry Elder, A. R. F. Anderson, 
Arthur Korn. 


Chaplin: George Charles [Special Final], 43 
Woodside Hill, Portadown, N. Ireland. C. W. 
Box, W. A. Rutter, R. S. Wilshere. 


Chidlaw: Robert Ian (Arch. Assoc. (London): 
Sch. of Arch.), 69 Beeches Avenue, Carshalton 
Beeches, Surrey. Henry Elder, H. G. Goddard, 
Arthur Korn. 


Clark: William Lloyd [Special Final], 16 Pyr- 
mont Grove, West Norwood, S.E.27. C. W. 
Fowler, C. G. Stillman, R. T. Grummant. 
Clarke: Leonard Louvain [Special Final], 
‘Kayleon’s Bluff’, Helena Road, Capel-le- 
Ferne, near Folkestone. Edgar Bunce, C. J. F. 
Martindale, W. N. Scaife. 
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Clarkson: Allan Raine [Final], 24 Baydale 
Road, Darlington. G. M. Aylwin, R. D. Scott, 
I. F. Roberts. 


Clayton: Albert (Nottingham Sch. of Arch.), 
23 Cannon Street, Sherwood, Nottingham. 
Applying for nomination by the Council under 
Bye-law 3 (d). 

Clews: Arnold Percy [Special Final], 67 
Wellington Road, Timperley, Cheshire. J. E. 
Kewell, J. G. McBeath, J. P. Nunn. 


Collick: Thomas Richard, Dipl.Arch. (Leeds) 
(Leeds Sch. of Arch.), 23 Henconner Crescent, 
Chapel Allerton, Leeds, 7. W. A. Eden, N. H. 
Fowler, D. A. Fowler. 


Collings: Michael Clayton [Final], 15 Percival 
Road, Clifton, Bristol. G. D. G. Hake, T. H. B. 
Burrough, E. H. Button. 


Collins: John Edward [Special Final], 23 Long- 
ford Terrace, Monkstown, Co. Dublin. 
Vincent Kelly, J. J. Robinson, J. O'H. Hughes. 


Cook: Arthur Bernard [Special Final], ‘Oriel 
Lodge’, 25 West Street, Chichester. T. E. Scott, 
F. R. Steele, S. F. Burley. 


Cooksey: Arthur Paterson, Dipl.Arch. (U.C.L.) 
(Bartlett Sch. of Arch.: Univ. of London), 
‘Cheriton’, 7 Crouch Oak Lane, Addlestone, 
Surrey. R. A. Cooksey, G. M. Kingsford, A. G. 
MacDonald. 


Coombs: Francis, Dip.Arch. (Manchester) 
(Victoria Univ., Manchester: Sch. of Arch.), 
18 Birchfields Road, Rusholme, Manchester, 
13. Prof. R. A. Cordingley, Peter Cummings, 
F. M. Reynolds. 


Copcutt: Geoffrey (Edinburgh Coll. of Art: 
Sch. of Arch.), ‘Garnon’, Fairview Road, Chig- 
well. Applying for nomination by the Council 
under Bye-law 3 (d). 


Copeland: William Mawson,  Dip.Arch. 
(Sheffield) (Univ. of Sheffield: Dept. of Arch.), 
92 Manor Drive, Doncaster. Prof. Stephen 
Welsh, H. B. Leighton, H. B. S. Gibbs. 


Corfield: John Leigh [Final], Woden, 100 Eaton 
Grove, Swansea, O. S. Portsmouth, E. E. 
Morgan, Sir Percy Thomas. 


Craig: Alan Stewart (Arch. Assoc. (London): 
Sch. of Arch.), ‘Corrie’, 34 Copse Edge Avenue, 
Epsom. Henry Elder, A. R. F. Anderson, 
Arthur Korn. 


Crane: Gerald Ernest [Final], 26 Forest Drive, 
Woodford Green, Essex. D. W. Aldred, Alister 
MacDonald, G. C. Wilson. 


Cross: John Lewis [Final], 18 Roman Way, 
Stoke Bishop, Bristol, 9. G. D. G. Hake, E. H. 
Button, T. H. B. Burrough. 


Cullen: Norman Henderson, D.A. (Dundee) 
(Dundee Coll. of Art: Sch. of Arch.), 245 
Strathmore Avenue, Dundee. John Needham, 
Basil Spence, A. G. Henderson. 


Cunningham: Ivor Richard (Arch. Assoc. 
(London): Sch. of Arch.), 159 Rydal Drive, 
Bexleyheath, Kent. Henry Elder, A. R. F. 
Anderson, Arthur Korn. 


Curd: Peter Alan, Dipl.Arch. (U.C.L.) (Bartlett 
Sch. of Arch.: Univ. of London), 3 Brook 
Road, Loughton. Prof. H. O. Corfiato, D. du 
R. Aberdeen, L. S. Stanley. 


Dabner: Martyn Ronald [Final], ‘Mereworth’, 
231 Upper Wrotham Road, Gravesend. A. W. 
Soden, and applying for nomination by the 
Council under Bye-law 3 (d). 


Dainton: Desmond John, Dip.Arch. (Leics.) 
(Leicester Coll. of Art. and Tech.: Sch. of 
Arch.), 5 Crown Hills Rise, Leicester. F. 
Chippindale, S. Penn Smith, G. A. Cope. 


Daniel: Harwin Morris, Dipl.Arch. (Oxford) 
(Sch. of Tech. Art and Commerce, Oxford: 
Sch. of Arch.), 32 Kildare Street, Manselton, 
Swansea. E. A. L. Martyn, H. T. Wykes, D. J. 
Howells. 


Davey: Cyril James William, Dip.Arch. (Leics.) 
(Leicester Coll. of Art. and Tech.: Sch. of 
Arch.), 65 Westfield Road, Leicester. F. 
Chippindale, S. Penn Smith, H. R. Surridge. 


Davey: Peter Brueton (Arch. Assoc. (London): 
Sch. of Arch.), 25 Charlton Road, Shepton 
Mallet. Henry Elder, A. R. F. Anderson, 
Arthur Korn. 


Davies: Trevor de Pont (Arch. Assoc. (London): 
Sch. of Arch.), 65 Cromwell Road, Whitstable. 
Henry Elder, A. R. F. Anderson, Arthur Korn. 


Deacon: Myra Joy (Miss) (Arch. Assoc. 
(London): Sch. of Arch.), 43 Warham Road, 
S. Croydon. Major A. S. Ash, David Stokes, 
R. F. Jordan. 


Dearden: Derek George, B.A. (Arch.) (Man- 
chester) (Victoria Univ., Manchester: Sch. of 
Arch.), 9 St. Helens Road, Solihull, Warwick- 
shire. Prof. R. A. Cordingley, J. P. Nunn, 
W. C. Young. 

Dennys: John Edward (Arch. Assoc. (London): 
Sch. of Arch.), 2 Margaretta Terrace, S.W.3. 
Henry Elder, H. G. Goddard, Arthur Korn. 
Derwent: Clifford Sydney [Special Final], 11 
Melbury Gardens, Wimbledon, S.W.20. W. H. 
Jones, P. J. J. Panter, J. S. Thomson. 


Dias: Edward Louis (Aberdeen Sch. of Arch.: 
Robert Gordon’s Tech. Coll.), 3 Polmuir Road, 
Aberdeen. E. F. Davies, J. A. O. Allan. J. A, 
Allan. 


Dickens: Alan (Arch. Assoc. (London): Sch. 
of Arch.), 5 Union Road, Walthamstow, E.17. 
Henry Elder, A. R. F. Anderson, Arthur Korn. 


Donnithorne: Cyril Reginald James [Special 
Final], 46 Wheatstone Road, Southsea. K. E. 
Black, T. E. Smith, A. C. Townsend. 
Dornan: William [Special Final], ‘Creg Malin’, 
Moyne Park, Gilnahirk, Belfast. A. F. Lucy, 
J. R. Young, Frank McArdle. 


Douglas: Alan (Arch. Assoc. (London): Sch. 
of Arch.), 184 Roxeth Green Avenue, Harrow, 
Middlesex. Henry Elder, H. G. Goddard, 
Arthur Korn. 


Dowling: Vincent [Final], 6 Hamilton Road, 
Wallasey. E. M. Parks, Kenmure Kinna, and 
applying for nomination by the Council under 
Bye-law 3 (d). 

Downs: Sydney Bertram, B.A. (Arch.) (Man- 
chester) (Victoria Univ., Manchester: Sch. of 
Arch.), 55 Ashdene Road, Withington, Man- 
chester, 20. Prof. R. A. Cordingley, F. L. 
Halliday, C. G. Agate. 

Dransfield: Lydia (Mrs.) [Final], 7 Netherhall 
Gardens, N.W.3. Dr. J. L. Martin, A. E. 
Miller, Peter Moro. 

Duncan: Wallace Hugh Charteris (Arch. Assoc. 
(London): Sch. of Arch.), Little Croham, 
Deepdene Avenue, Croydon. Henry Elder, 
A. R. F. Anderson, Arthur Korn. 


Durrant: Sidney Jack [Final], c’o Architect's 
Dept., Town Hall, Luton. L. G. Hannaford, 
A. G. Geeson, E. W. B. Scott. 


Eagleson: Sloan Henry, Dip.Arch. (Cardiff) 
(Welsh Sch. of Arch.: The Tech. Coll., 
Cardiff), 6 Hoel-y-Felin, Rhiwbina, Cardiff. 
Lewis John, Harry Teather, C. F. Jones. 
Edwards: John Gordon Michael, Dip.Arch. 
(Cardiff) (Welsh Sch. of Arch.: The Tech. 
Coll., Cardiff), 25 Northampton Road, Market 
Harborough, Leics. Lewis Joha, Harry Teather, 
C. F. Jones. 
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Edwards: Michael John Charles [Final], 
Madresfield, Sandown Road, Esher. H. C. 
Fread, S. F. Bestow, George Fairweather. 


Evans: David Douglas, Dip.Arch. (Carditf) 
(Welsh Sch. of Arch.: The Tech. Coll., Cardiff), 
2 Romilly Road, Rhoose, near Barry, Glam. 
Lewis John, L. R. Gower, C. F. Jones. 


Evans: John, B.A. (Cantab.) (Arch. Assoc. 
(London): Sch. of Arch.), 2 Richmond Flats, 
Huxtable Hill, Torquay. Henry Elder, A. R. F. 
Anderson, Arthur Korn. 


Farrington: Nigel Herbert (Arch. Assoc. (Lon- 
don): Sch. of Arch.), Branscombe, Sutton 
Valence, Maidstone. Henry Elder, H. G. God- 
dard, Arthur Korn. 


Faul: Fred Walter [Special Final], 2 Sumatra 
Road, W. Hampstead, N.W.6. W. A. Rutter, 
A. G. Alexander, P. M. Andrews. 


Fitzwilliam: Richard Louis (Welsh Sch. of 
Arch.: The Tech. Coll., Cardiff), 5 Church 
Road, Baglan, near Port Talbot, Glam. Lewis 
John, C. F. Jones, T. A. Lloyd. 


Flanagan: Donal O’Neill (Edinburgh Coll. of 
Art: Sch. of Arch.), Fairy Hill, Waterford. 
J. Macgregor, W. P. Dyson, Peter Bicknell. 

Foode: Peter Thomas, Dip.Arch. (Leics.) 
(Leicester Coll. of Art. and Tech.: Sch. of 
Arch.), 4 Faire Road, Glenfield, Leicester. 
F, Chippindale, F. H. Jones, S. Penn Smith. 


Foster: John [Final], 136a Spilsby Road, 
Boston, Lincs. B. Bell, Gavin Lennox, W. E. N. 
Webster. 

Franck: Carlludwig Philipp [Special Final], 
30 Cedar Lawn Avenue, High Barnet. F. H. 
Herrmann, Anthony Chitty, R. E. Enthoven. 


Frankum: Albert Charles [Final], 614a Hert- 
ford Road, Enfield Wash, Middlesex. T. E. 
Scott, S. F. Burley, H. Bramhill. 


Frere-Smith: Geoffrey Naftel (Arch. Assoc. 
(London): Sch. of Arch.), Sutton Place, Sutton 
Valence, Maidstone. Henry Elder, A. R. F. 
Anderson, Arthur Korn. 


Fried: Jorgen Heinz (Arch. Assoc. (London): 
Sch. of Arch.), 206 Grove Hall Court, N.W.8. 
A. M. Chitty, H. G. Goddard, Henry Elder. 


Gammans: John David Morgan (Arch. Assoc. 
(London): Sch. of Arch.), Trullwell Cottage, 
Box, near Stroud, Glos. Henry Elder, H. G. 
Goddard, Arthur Korn. 


Garrett: Ruth Helen (Miss), Dipl.Arch. 
(U.C.L.) (Bartlett Sch. of Arch.: Univ. of 
London), 303 North End Road, W.14. Prof. 
H. O. Corfiato, D. du R. Aberdeen, R. C. 
White-Cooper. 

Gasson: Arthur John [Special Final], 54 Wick- 
ham Road, Highams Park, E.4. W. H. Hobday, 
A. R. Shibley, C. W. Box. 


George: Ronald William [Special Final], 114 
Fairlight Road, Hastings. Stanley Ripley, 
R. W. Stevenson, Edgar Bunce. 

Gibbs: Ian Hugh (Arch. Assoc. (London): Sch. 
of Arch.), 62 Sherard Road, Eltham, S.E.9. 
Henry Elder, H. G. Goddard, Arthur Korn. 


Gibson: Henry Atherton Derek, Dip.Arch. 
(Cardiff) (Welsh Sch. of Arch.: The Tech. Coll., 
Cardiff), 4, Llanedeyrn Road, Penylan, Car- 
diff. Sir Percy Thomas, Lewis John, T. A. 
Lloyd. 


Gillies-Reyburn: David Hugh (Arch. Assoc. 
(London): Sch. of Arch.), 20 St. John’s Wood 
Park, N.W.8. Henry Elder, A. R. F. Anderson, 
Arthur Korn. 

Glover: Ann de Courcy (Miss) [Final], The 
Cottage, Berry Pomeroy, Totnes, S. Devon. 
G. D. G. Hake, M. S. Green, W. F. Granger. 
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Gordon: lan Charles, Dipl.Arch. (U.C.L.) 
(Bartlett Sch. of Arch.: Univ. of London), 53 
Stoneygate Court, London Road, Leicester. 
Prof. H. O. Corfiato, W. H. Kininmonth, 
F. H. Jones. 


Gourlay: George Stuart, D.A. (Edin.) (Edin- 
burgh Coll. of Art: Sch. of Arch.), 33 Corstor- 
phine Bank Drive, Edinburgh, 12. J. R. McKay, 
Leslie Grahame-Thomson, A. H. Mottram. 


Gower: William Lawford (Welsh Sch. of Arch.: 
The Tech. Coll., Cardiff), ‘Rohan’, Duffryn 
Avenue, Cyncoed, Cardiff. Lewis John, L. R. 
Gower, C. F. Jones. 


Greenberg: Terence, B.A. (Arch.) (Manchester) 
(Victoria Univ., Manchester: Sch. of Arch.), 
294 Platt Lane, Manchester, 14. Prof. R. A. 
Cordingley, J. P. Nunn, F. L. Halliday. 


Gregory: Patrick Brian, B.A. [Final], 25 
Gresham Street, Belfast. Frank McArdle, R. S. 
Wilshere, P. B. Gregory. 

Guilmant: Philip Thomas (Arch. Assoc. (Lon- 
don): Sch. of Arch.), 1 Ruskin Mansions, 
Queens Club Gardens, W.14. Henry Elder, 
A. R. F. Anderson, Arthur Korn. 


Hadfield: Joseph Charles (Victoria Univ., Man- 
chester: Sch. of Arch.), 5 Beech Avenue, Sal- 
ford. Prof. R. A. Cordingley, J. P. Nunn, 
Gerald Sanville. 


Haile: Norman Watson [Special Final], 10 
Gloucester Road, Hampton, Middlesex. L. S. 
Stanley, C. G. White, G. B. Drury. 


Hamill: Peter (Arch. Assoc. (London): Sch. 
of Arch.), 2 Hillingdon Road, Gravesend. 
Henry Elder, A. R. F. Anderson, Arthur Korn. 


Hanna: Maurice Edward [Final], 15 Crescent 
Wood Road, S.E.26. Niel Martin-Kaye, F. Q. 
Farmer, Frankland Dark. 


Hardy: Anthea Evelyn (Mrs.), B.A. (Arch.) 
(Lond.) (Bartlett Sch. of Arch.: Univ. of 
London), 15 Lucas Road, High Wycombe. 
Prof. H. O. Corfiato, D. du R. Aberdeen, 
R. C. White-Cooper. 

Hardy: Eric Edward, B.A. (Arch.) (Lond.) 
(Bartlett Sch. of Arch.: Univ. of London), 15 
Lucas Road, High Wycombe. Prof. H. O. 
Corfiato, D. du R. Aberdeen, L. S. Stanley. 


Hare: Elizabeth Mary (Mrs.) (Passed a 
qualifying Exam. approved by the R.A.I.A.), 
The Rectory, Stow-on-the-Wold, Glos. D. K. 
Turner, J. D. Moore, Prof. Leslie Wilkinson. 
Harris: Sidney John [Special Final], 48 Central 
Drive, Hornchurch, Romford. T. E. Scott, 
S. C. Ramsey, C. S. White. 


Harrison: Lorna (Miss) (Bartlett Sch. of Arch.: 
Univ. of London), ‘Wendover’, Belle Vue 
Bank, Low Fell, Gateshead, 9. Prof. H. O. 
Corfiato, and applying for nomination by the 
Council under Bye-law 3 (d). 


Hartley: Anthony Edward, Dip.Arch. (Cardiff) 
(Welsh Sch. of Arch.: The Tech. Coll., Cardiff), 
34 Kingsland Crescent, Barry, Glam. Lewis 
John, Harry Teather, C. F. Jones. 

Hawkins: Geoffrey Arthur (Arch. Assoc. 
(London): Sch. of Arch.), 9 Ox Lane, Har- 
penden. Henry Elder, A. R. F. Anderson, 
Arthur Korn. 

Hayhurst: William [Special Final], 8 Parcel 
Street, Beswick, Manchester, 11. E. A. Newton, 
H. T. Seward, L. C. Howitt. 

Henderson: Geoffrey Charles [Final], 72 Ealing 
Road, Wembley. Frankland Dark, F. Q. 
Farmer, Alan Marlow. 

Hewitt: Phillip Walter [Special Final], 21 
Vicarage Road, Hoole, Chester. E. M. Parkes, 
P. H. Lawson, F. C. Saxon. 


Heywood: Arthur John (Victoria Univ., Mat 
chester: Sch. of Arch.), “Craigmore’, Oakden > 
Road, Marple, Cheshire. Prof. R. A. Corc 
ingley, J. P. Nunn, E. S. Benson. 


Hichisson: Marjorie Dorothy (Miss) (Arch 
Assoc. (London): Sch. of Arch.), 7 Woodvale 
Avenue, South Norwood, S.E.25. Henry Elder 
A. R. F. Anderson, Arthur Korn. 


Hill: Perry Martin (Arch. Assoc. (London): 
Sch. of Arch.), Guntsfield, Ditchling, Has- 
socks, Sussex. K. E. Black, Henry Elder, 
A. R. F. Anderson. 


Hills: William Aubrey Hyde, Dip.Arch. (Man- 
chester) (Victoria Univ., Manchester: Sch. of 
Arch.), Tayshill, 189 Hale Road, Hale, 
Cheshire. Prof. R. A. Cordingley, J. FE. 
Kewell, J. P. Nunn. 

Hiscock: Duncan Heath (Arch. Assoc. (Lon- 
don): Sch. of Arch.), ‘Highfields’, 257 Single- 
well Road, Gravesend. Henry Elder, A. R. F. 
Anderson, Arthur Korn. 

Hodge: Andrew Watson (Glasgow Sch. of 
Arch.), 85 Ashdale Drive, Glasgow, S.W.2. 
William McCrea, Prof. W. J. Smith, T. S. 
Cordiner. 

Hogarth: Derek James [Final], 11 Elmside 
Road, Wembley Park, Middx. R. W. Stoddart, 
F. G. A. Hall, J. S. Walkden. 


Hogger: James Arthur (Arch. Assoc. (London): 
Sch. of Arch.), 71 Ember Farm Way, East 
Molesey, Surrey. Henry Elder, A. R. F. 
Anderson, Arthur Korn. 

Holderness: John Anthony (Arch. Assoc. (Lon- 
don): Sch. of Arch.), 32 Woodwaye, Oxhey, 
Watford. A. R. F. Anderson, E. Forster, J. W. 
Wilcox. 

Holmes: George [Special Final], 25 Byron 
Avenue, Grantham, Lincs. FE. C. Tasker, L. G. 
Hannaford, C. J. Tomkins. 

Holt: Arthur Playfair [Final], 4 Alder Street, 
Winton, Eccles. Cecil Stewart, E. A. Newton, 
C. G. Agate. 

Home: William, D. A. (Edin.) (Edinburgh Coll. 
of Art: Sch. of Arch.), 8 John Street, Porto- 
bello, Edinburgh. W. H. Kininmonth, W. I. 
Thomson, Leslie Grahame-Thomson. 
Hounsell: Ronald Leslie [Special Final], 126 
Uxbridge Road, Hampton, Middx. H. S. 
Gardiner, Eric Lyons, N. L. Reece. 

Howard: Jeffrey Raymond [Final], 150 Anson 
Road, N.W.2. Norman Green, J. M. Scott, 
Niel Martin-Kaye. 

Howland: John (Edinburgh Coll. of Art: Sch. 


of Arch.), 16 Menelik Road, N.W.2. W. I. 
Thomson, Edward Armstrong, Frederick 
MacManus. 


Hudson: Kenneth, Dipl.Arch. (Oxford) (Sch. 
of Tech. Art and Commerce, Oxford: Sch. of 
Arch.), 34 The Green, Little Acton, Wrexham. 
E. A. L. Martyn, David Beecher, Prof. Gordon 
Stephenson. 

Hussey: Henry John [Special Final], Pantiles, 
Irene Road, Cobham, Surrey. H. C. Fread, 
Paul Badcock, C. W. Box. 


Jenkins: Clifford (Welsh Sch. of Arch.: The 
Tech. Coll., Cardiff), 36 St. Francis Road, 
Whitchurch, Cardiff. T. A. Lloyd, Lewis John, 
C. F. Jones. 


John: Ronald, Dip.Arch. (Cardiff) (Welsh Sch. 
of Arch.: The Tech. Coll., Cardiff), 166 Brix- 
ham Road, Welling, Kent. Lewis John, T. A. 
Lloyd, C. F. Jones. 

Jones: Richard Alun, Dip.Arch. (Cardiff) 
(Welsh Sch. of Arch.: The Tech. Coll., Cardiff), 
31 Beecham Street, Cardiff. Lewis John, Harry 
Teather, C. F. Jones. 
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Eric Robert 
‘aroldslea Drive, Horley, 
Martin, Edwin Williams, C. W. Box. 


[Special Final], 36 
Surrey. Dr. J. L. 


jordan: 


Juppenlatz : Morris (Arch. Assoc. (London): 
Sch. of Arch.), 75 Grace Avenue, Maidstone. 
Henry Elder, A. R. F. Anderson, Arthur Korn. 


i.anhere: Hari Mukund [Final], 188 Lancaster 
-oad, W.11. Prof. S.S. Reuben, M. K. Jadhav, 
S. H. Parelkar. 

Kaye: Alan John, B.A. (Lond.) (Bartlett Sch. 
’ Arch.: Univ. of London), 69 Woodbourne 
\venue, Streatham, S.W.16. Prof. H. O. 
Corfiato. R. C. White-Cooper, D. du R. 
\berdeen. 

Keeble: William (Arch. Assoc. (London): Sch. 
of Arch.), 44 Victoria Road, Maldon, Essex. 
Henry Elder, H. G. Goddard, Arthur Korn. 
King: Harold (Victoria Univ., Manchester: 
Sch. of Arch.), 17 Mansfield Road, Oldham. 
Prof. R. A. Cordingley, G. B. Howcroft, 
Harold Bowman. 

Kossak: Krzysztof Jan, B.A. (Arch.) (Man- 
chester) (Victoria Univ., Manchester: Sch. of 
Arch.), 21 Marlborough Road, Wimbledon 
Park, S.W.19. Prof. R. A. Cordingley, J. P. 
Nunn, G. B. Howcroft. 

Kretchmer: William [Special Final], 68 Canford 
Road, S.W.11. Dr. J. L. Martin, Edwin 
Williams, W. J. Durnford. 


Lamb: Alan Wells, Dip.Arch. (Cardiff) (Welsh 
Sch. of Arch.: The Tech. Coll., Cardiff), 1 
Beechwood Crescent, Newport, Mon. Lewis 
John, Harry Teather, C. F. Jones. 


Lambert: Johr. (Arch. Assoc. (London): Sch. 
of Arch.), 41a, Ashley Road, Epsom. Henry 
Elder, A. R. F. Anderson, Arthur Korn. 


Lansdown: Robert John, Dip.Arch. (Cardiff) 
(Welsh Sch. of Arch.: The Tech. Coll., Cardiff), 
26 Cross Street, Maindy, Cardiff. Lewis John, 
E. C. M. Willmott, Howard Williams. 


Latté: Rolf, B.Arch. (Manchester) (Victoria 
Univ., Manchester: Sch. of Arch.), 18 St. 
James’s Square, Bath. Prof. R. A. Cordingley, 
Harold Jones, H. D. Roberts. 


Law: John [Final], ‘Brandwood’, Boys Lane, 
Cadley, near Preston. C. E. Pearson, Cecil 
Stewart, G. N. Hill. 


Layton: Jean Margaret (Miss) (Arch. Assoc. 
(London): Sch. of Arch.), 31 Sussex Place, 
Regent’s Park, N.W.1. R. F. Jordan, Henry 
Elder, Arthur Korn. 


Leapingwell: Elizabeth Jane (Miss) (Arch. 
Assoc. (London): Sch. of Arch.), La Faline 
Cottage, St. John’s, Jersey, C.I. Henry Elder, 
Arthur Korn, H. G. Goddard. 


Lester: Thomas Anthony, Dip.Arch. (Man- 
chester) (Victoria Univ., Manchester: Sch. of 
Arch.), 34 Stafford Road, Eccles. Prof. R. A. 
Cordingley, J. P. Nunn, J. K. Hicks. 


Lewer: David James [Special Final], 3 Stuart 
Road, East Barnet. T. E. Scott, David Booth, 
W. H. Godfrey. 


Little: Margaret McLaurin (Miss), D.A. 
(Edin.) (Edinburgh Coll. of Art: Sch. of Arch.), 
55 Warwick Road, S.W.5. Dr. J. L. Martin, 
W. J. Durnford, Edwin Williams. 


Lloyd: Harry, B.Arch. (L’pool) (Liverpool Sch. 
of Arch.: Univ. of Liverpool), 38a Chapel 
Street, Chorley. Prof. L. B. Budden, Gordon 
Stephenson, B. A. Miller. 

Lloyd: John [Final], 143 Tulse Hill, S.W.2. 
A. C. Townsend, D. A. Fowler, F. D. Firth. 
Lofts: Anthony Duncan (Arch. Assoc. (Lon- 
don): Sch. of Arch.), 8 Lake Rise, Romford. 


Henry Elder, Howard Robertson, F. L. 
Preston. 
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Logan: James Maxwell, Dip.Arch. (Man- 
chester) (Victoria Univ., Manchester: Sch. of 
Arch.), 43 Cecil Road, Hale, Altrincham. 
Prof. R. A. Cordingley, J. P. Nunn, J. E. 
Kewell. 

Low: Allan Andrew, B.A. (Arch.) (Lond.) 
[Final], 3 Chesham Mews, Belgrave Square, 
S.W.1. Prof. H. O. Corfiato, D. du R. Aber- 
deen, T. E. Heysham. 

Lyons: Roy Desmond (Arch. Assoc. (London): 
Sch. of Arch.), 44 Finsbury Park Road, N.4. 
Henry Elder, Edward Armstrong, Frederick 
MacManus. 

McCaig: Douglas Victor, Dip.Arch. (Man- 
chester) (Victoria Univ., Manchester: Sch. of 
Arch.), 2 Ashdown Avenue, Higher Blackley, 
Manchester, 9. Prof. R. A. Cordingley, J. P. 
Nunn, P. G. Fairhurst. 


McCrossan: Derek Gordon (Victoria 
Manchester: Sch. of Arch.), 4 Broadway, 
Bramhall, Cheshire. Prof. R. A. Cordingley, 
F. M. Reynolds, Gerald Sanville. 


McEwan: Alexander (Arch. Assoc. (London): 
Sch. of Arch.), 52 Melford Avenue, Barking. 
Henry Elder, A. R. F. Anderson, Arthur Korn. 


McKinley: Peter John, Dipl.Arch. (U.C.L.) 
(Bartlett Sch. of Arch.: Univ. of London), 
Petana, Avenue Road, Witham, Essex. Prof. 
H. O. Corfiato, D. du R. Aberdeen, W. R. 
Davidge. 

McMichael: William, D.A. (Edin.) (Edinburgh 
Coll. of Art: Sch. of Arch.), 11 Manse Cres- 
cent, Stirling. Alexander Cullen, A. N. 
Malcolm, E. S. Bell 


Malloch: Andrew Thompson (Arch. Assoc. 
(London): Sch. of Arch.), 19 Clarence Place, 
Gravesend. Henry Elder, A. R. F. Anderson, 
Arthur Korn. 


Marple: John Ray, Dip.Arch. (Sheffield) (Univ. 
of Sheffield: Dept. of Arch.), 6 Oakbrook 
Road, Sheffield, 11. Prof. Stephen Welsh, H. B. 
Leighton, H. B. S. Gibbs. 


Mason: Geoffrey Thomas, Dip.Arch. (Man- 
chester) (Victoria Univ., Manchester: Sch. of 
Arch.), ‘Weynfleet’, Grange Road, Bowdon, 
Cheshire. Prof. R. A. Cordingley, J. P. Nunn, 
F. L. Halliday. 


Mather: Alan, Dip.Arch. (Sheffield) (Univ. of 
Sheffield: Dept. of Arch.), 47 North Hill, 
Colchester. Prof. Stephen Welsh, D. W. Clark, 
P. R. Walker. 


Meek: Harold Alan, B.A. (Arch) (Manchester) 
(Victoria Univ., Manchester: Sch. of Arch.), 
‘Antica’, 6 Carlton Road, Manchester, 16. 
Prof. R. A. Cordingley, J. P. Nunn, Edgar 
Sutcliffe. 

Mellor: George Edward [Special Final], 42 
Cocknage Road, Dresden, Stoke-on-Trent. 
J. R. Piggott, J. A. Pickavance, E. T. Watkin. 


Mellors: George Alan, B.A. (Arch.) (Sheffield) 
(Univ. of Sheffield: Dept. of Arch.), Todwick, 
near Sheffield. Prof. Stephen Welsh, Robert 
Cawkwell, H. B. Leighton. 


Meredith: Bernard (Victoria Univ., Manchester: 
Sch. of Arch.), 17 Dingle Road, Middleton, 
Manchester. Prof. R. A. Cordingley, J. P. Nunn, 
F. L. Halliday. 

Methven: Maurice Stuart (Arch. Assoc. (Lon- 
don): Sch. of Arch.), 227 Devonshire Avenue, 
Southsea. Henry Elder, A. R. F. Anderson, 
Arthur Korn. 

Millin: Norman Charles [Final], 32 Mickle- 
burgh Hill, Herne Bay. Applying for nomina- 
tion by the Council under Bye-law 3 (d). 

Mills: Geoffrey William [Final], 44 Elphin- 
stone Court, Barrow Road, Streatham, S.W.16. 
J. K. Hicks, T. H. Eley, C. E. Culpin. 


Univ. 


Mitchell: Ivan Victor [Special Final], 67 Ken- 
rick Road, Mapperley, Nottingham. C. St. C. 
Oakes, H. E. Matthews, Cyril Fifield. 
Morgan: John David, Dipl.Arch. (U.C.L.) 
(Bartlett Sch. of Arch.: Univ. of London), 
Flat 115, 6 Charterhouse Square, E.C.1. 
Prof. H. O. Corfiato, R. C. White-Cooper, 
The Lord Mottistone. 

Munce: James Frederick [Special Final], c/o 
Messrs. Munce and Kennedy, 133 University 
Street, Belfast. A. F. Lucy, R. S. Wilshere, 
Frank McArdle. 

Munday: Michael George, Dip.Arch. (Leics.) 
(Leicester Coll. of Art. and Tech.: Sch. of 
Arch.), Mill Cottage, Pretty Corner, near 
Sheringham. F. Chippindale, S. Penn Smith, 
G. A. Cope. 

Murray: Alexander Elliot (Arch. Assoc. 
(London): Sch. of Arch.), Newgardens House, 
South Queensferry, West Lothian. Henry 
Elder, A. R. F. Anderson, Arthur Korn. 
Myers: Geoffrey Thomas (Arch. 
don): Sch. of Arch.), 9 
Queens Gate, S.W.7. 
Goddard, Arthur Korn. 
Nellist: Arthur Ivan [Final], 
Avenue, Hull. G. D. Harbron, 
J. Konrad. 


Newcombe: Philip Geoffrey (Sch. bs Tech. 
Art and Commerce, Oxford: Sch. Arch.), 
248 Old Bath Road, Cheltenham. S. af Urwin, 
H. F. Trew, H. S. Davis. 


Newman: Kenneth William [Final], ‘Break- 
lands’, Loughborough Road, Ruddington, 
Notts. Applying for nomination by the Council 
under Bye-law 3 (d). 

Nixon: Leslie Harold (Arch. Assoc. (London): 
Sch. of Arch.), 25 Empress Avenue, Woodford 
Green, Essex. R. C. Foster, Michael Water- 
house, H. G. Goddard. 


Nursey: Dennis Henry Alfred [Final], ‘Beau- 
mont’, Maidstone Road, Ashford, Kent. 
Applying for nomination by the Council under 
Bye-law 3 (d). 

Nutter: Frederick George Francis [Final], 50 
Allison Road, Hornsey, N.8. J. S. Walkden, 
H. F. Hoar, J. Holman. 


Ogden: Jack (Leeds Sch. of Arch.), 16 Brook- 
fields Road, Westfield Lane, Wyke, Bradferd. 
A. C. Townsend, G. H. Foggitt, W. A. Eden. 


Olsen: Rider Raymond, B.Arch. (Ratd) 
(Passed a qualifying Exam. approved by the 
I.S.A.A.), London House, Guilford Street, 
W.C.1. Applying for nomination by the Council 
under Bye-law 3 (d). 


Ormond: Alan Campbell [Special Final], 16 
Hyndland Road, Glasgow, W.2. James Taylor, 
W. J. B. Wright, A. G. Henderson. 


Osler: Neil Thomas, B.Arch. (Manitoba) (Univ. 
of Manitoba, Winnipeg, Canada: Dept. of 
Arch.), 21 Churchill Avenue, Kenton, Harrow. 
Applying for nomination by the Council under 
Bye-law 3 (d). 

Pannett: Roy Charles (Arch. Assoc. (London): 
Sch. of Arch.), 35 Broadfield Road, Adeyfield, 
Hemel Hempstead. Henry Elder, A. R. F. 
Anderson, Arthur Korn. 

Pantlin: John Sidney [Final], ‘St. 
Whitehouse Hill, Wimborne, Dorset. 
Townsend, T. A. Lodge, Allan Johnson. 


Assoc. (Lon- 
Alexandra Court, 
Henry Elder, H. G. 


22 Cranbrook 
Allanson Hick, 


Marks’, 
Ac 


Parker: Ronald Mavin (Arch. Assoc. (London): 
Sch. of Arch.), 31 Enderley Road, Harrow 
Weald. Henry Elder, A. R. F. Anderson, 


Arthur Korn. 

Parr: Vivian Edwin, Dip.Arch. (Cardiff) 

(Welsh Sch. of Arch.: The Tech. Coll., Cardiff), 
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Lewis 


6 Llandough Street, Cathays, Cardiff. 
John, Howard Williams, C. F. Jones. 

Paton: Valentine Stewart (Arch. Assoc. (Lon- 
don): Sch. of Arch.), ‘Highways’, Catisfield, 


Fareham. Henry Elder, H. G. Goddard, 
Arthur Korn. 
Payne: Ronald [Final], 16 Ridgeway Park 


Road, Newport, Mon. Johnson Blackett, C. F. 
Bates, Howard Lobb. 


Pearce: Roy Pincombe Clayton, Dip.Arch. 
(Sheffield) (Univ. of Sheffield: Dept. of Arch.), 
lla Whirlowdale Crescent, Méillhouses, 
Sheffield, 7. Prof. Stephen Welsh, F. H. 
Crossley, E. H. Ashburner. 

Pemberton: Roy [Final], 31 Morris Drive, 
Nuneaton. J. R. Piggott, J. A. Pickavance, 
M. A. Shute. 


Perkins: Richard Marshall, D.S.O. (Arch. 
Assoc. (London): Sch. of Arch.), Hill Croft, 
Mile Hill, Romsey, Hants. Henry Elder, 
A. R. F. Anderson, Arthur Korn. 

Pollard: Henry Bernard, Dip. Arch. (Man- 


chester) (Victoria Univ., Manchester: Sch. of 
Arch.), 47 Grove Lane, Padiham, Burnley. 
Prof. R. A. Cordingley, J. P. Nunn, Samuel 
Taylor. 


Preston: Peter Robert, Dipl.Arch. (U.C.L.) 
{Bartlett Sch. of Arch.: Univ. of London), 
*Hedges’, Mayfield Road, Weybridge. Prof. 
H. O. Corfiato, R. C. White-Cooper, D. du R. 
Aberdeen. 

Price: Walter Frederick, Dipl.Arch. (Oxford) 
(Sch. of Tech. Art and Commerce, Oxford: 
Sch. of Arch.), 76 Robert Street, Manselton, 
Swansea. E. M. Rice, H. T. Wykes, E. A. L. 
Martyn. 


Pullin: Ronald George [Special Final], 201 


Green Lane, Coventry. W. S. Hattrell, Rolf 


Hellberg, A. H. Gardner. 

Quarress: Sidney King [Special Final], 69a 
Park Parade, N.W.10. T. E. Scott, R. Seifert, 
Joseph Emberton. 

Quirke: John Patrick (Arch. Assoc. (London): 
Sch. of Arch.), 17 Hinde House, Manchester 
Square, W.1. Henry Elder, A. R. F. Anderson, 
Arthur Korn. 

Rankine: George William Terry (Edinburgh 
Coll. of Art: Sch. of Arch.), 71 Dewar Street, 


Dunfermline. R. Gardner-Medwin, A. H. 
Mottram, James Shearer. 
Reid: John Herdman, D.A. (Edin.), F.S.A. 


(Scot.) (Edinburgh Coll. of Art: Sch. of Arch.), 
7 Hutchison Grove, Edinburgh, 11. Leslie 
Grahame-Thomson, W. H. Kininmonth, W. I. 
Thomson. 

Rice: Brian Thomas Henry, Dip.Arch. (Nottm.) 
(Nottingham Sch. of Arch.), 3 Empress Road, 
Derby. Applying for nomination by the Council 
under Bye-law 3 (d). 

Rice: Geoffrey Frank [Special Final], 77 
Mafeking Road, Southsea. F. Mellor, J. V. 
Quarmby, R. A. Thomas. 

Richards: Herbert James, Dipl.Arch. (U.C.L.) 
(Bartlett Sch. of Arch.: Univ. of London), 26 
King Edward Street, Markinch, Fife. Prof. 
H. O. Corfiato, R. C. White-Cooper, D. du R. 
Aberdeen. 

Ridgewell: Peter Harold [Final], 21 Brynymor 
Road, Swansea. H. T. Wykes, D. J. Howells, 
C. G. Tagholm. 

Rigby-Jones: Peter, B.A. (Arch.) (Lond.) 
(Bartlett Sch. of Arch.: Univ. of London), 25 
Woodstock Avenue, N.W.11. Prof. H. O. 
Corfiato, D. du R. Aberdeen, L. S. Stanley. 


Ringland: Frark Lindsay [Final], 22 Waverley 
Drive, Bangor, N. Ireland. W. J. H. Stevenson, 
A. F. Lucy. P. B. Gregory. 
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Robinson: Denis Curtis (Arch. Assoc. (London): 
Sch. of Arch.), 197 Westbourne Terrace, W.2. 
Edward Armstrong, Henry Elder, A. R. F. 
Anderson. 


Robinson: Derek Leonard, Dipl.Arch. (U.C.L.) 
(Bartlett Sch. of Arch.: Univ. of London), 63 
Hamilton Avenue, Ilford. Prof. H. O. Corfiato, 
D. du R. Aberdeen, L. S. Stanley. 


Roche: Louis Adair, B.A. (Arch.) (Lond.) 
(Bartlett Sch. of Arch.: Univ. of London), 
Messrs. W. & R. Cunningham, 40 Parliament 
Street, Kilkenny, Eire. Prof. H. O. Corfiato, 
D. du R. Aberdeen, R. C. White-Cooper. 


Rose: Percival Harold, A.R.I.C.S. [Special 
Final], Priory Chambers, 6 Church Street, 
Christchurch. A. E. Geens, G. W. Jackson, 
M. G. Cross. 

Row: Dennis Richard Frank (Arch. Assoc. 
(London): Sch. of Arch.), 16 Cliveden Place, 
S.W.1. Henry Elder, J. M. Scott, Niel Martin- 
Kaye. 

Rowlands: Arnold James, D.A. (Edin.) (Edin- 
burgh Coll. of Art: Sch. of Arch.), c/o Mrs. 
Dubey, 190 Sheen Road, Richmond, Surrey. 
Applying for nomination by the Council under 
Bye-law 3 (d). 

Russell: Norman [Special Final], 
Street, Ely, Cambs. N. Myers, 
Bicknell, W. E. Marston. 

Sames: Vernon John [Final], 61 Chilton Road, 
Sutton, Surrey. J. A. Slater, Sir Thomas 
Bennett, A. E. Miller. 


Sanderson: John Ernest Douglas, B.A. (Cantab.) 


8 Broad 
Peter 


D.A. (Edin.) (Edinburgh Coll. of Art: Sch. of 


Arch.), 24 Buccleuch Place, Edinburgh, 8. 
James Macgregor, Basil Spence, W. P. Dyson. 
Scadding: Ernest Frank [Final], 101 Hollydale 
Road, Erdington, Birmingham, 24. J. B. 
Cooper, Herbert Jackson, Reginald Edmonds. 


Scott: John Mervyn [Final], 2 Rockland 
Drive, Harvey Lane, Norwich. Prof. H. O. 
Corfiato, S. L. Thomson, R. C. White-Cooper. 


Scott-Mitchell: Godfrey Varley Pickering, 
Dipl.Arch. (U.C.L.) (Bartlett Sch. of Arch.: 
Univ. of London), 165 Moorgate, E.C.2. 
Prof. H. O. Corfiato, D. du R. Aberdeen, L. S. 
Stanley. 

Seale: John Henry (Arch. Assoc. (London): 
Sch. of Arch.), Slade, near Kingsbridge, South 
Devon. Cecil Upcher, Henry Elder, H. G. 
Goddard. 


Shackleton: Joyce (Miss) [Final], 683 West 
Derby Road, Mill Bank, Liverpool. Prof. L. B. 
Budden, Norman Jones, Leonard Rigby. 


Sheldon: Hugh Roy Watson, Dip.Arch. (Man- 
chester) (Victoria Univ., 
Arch.), 21 Middleton Road, Rotherham. 
Prof. R. A. Cordingley, J. B. Adams, Clifton 
Edwards. 


Sheppard: John Claydon, Dip.Arch. (Birm.) 
(Birmingham Sch. of Arch.), 19 Church Hill, 
Solihull. A. Douglas Jones, T. M. Ashford, 
Herbert Jackson. 


Shipman: Sidney George Eustace (Aberdeen 
Sch. of Arch.: Robert Gordon’s Tech. Coll.), 
Woodbine East, Westerton Drive, Bridge-of- 
Allan, Stirlingshire. E. F. Davies, J. R. McKay, 
Leslie Grahame-Thomson. 


Skelton: William Ronald, Dip.Arch. (Birm.) 
(Birmingham Sch. of Arch.), ‘Westgarth’, 
Enville Road, Kinver, near Stourbridge. 
A. Douglas Jones, A. O. Chatterley, A. R. 
Young. 


Sleight: Harry [Final], 3 North Road, Hay- 
field, near Stockport. J. M. Smith, F. M. 
Reynolds, Cecil Stewart. 


Manchester: Sch. of 


Smail: William Prophet, D.A. (Dundee) 
(Dundee Coll. of Art: Sch. of Arch.), Balna- 
muir Cottage, c/o Balnamuir House, Ballinluig, 
Perthshire. John Needham, W. E. Thomson, 
G. C. Young. 


Smart: Derek John [Final], 31 Carters Lane, 
Quinton, Birmingham, 32. Herbert Jackson, 
Reginald Edmonds, Fred Potter. 


Smith: Alan Tune, Dip.Arch. (Sheffield) (Univ. 
of Sheffield: Dept. of Arch.), 139 Twentywell 
Lane, Dore, Sheffield. Prof. Stephen Welsh, 
W. G. Davies, W. L. Clunie. 

Smith: Hamish Haldane Haswell, D.A. (Edin.) 
(Edinburgh Coll. of Art: Sch. of Arch.), 19 
Gardiner Road, Blackhall, Edinburgh, 4. Basil 
Spence, W. I. Thomson, A. H. Mottram. 
Smith: John Bendell [Final], 30 Codrington 
Road, Bishopston, Bristol, 7. A. F. French, 
G. D. G. Hake, T. H. B. Burrough. 

Smith: John Sidney [Special Final], ‘Gads 
Hill’, Pantmawr Road, Whitchurch, Glam- 
organ. G. D. G. Hake, T. H. B. Burrough, 
E. H. Button. 


Southgate: Sidney Edward [Special Final], 76 
Lordship Road, Stoke Newington, N.16. C. G. 
Stillman, R. T. Grummant, G. L. D. Hall. 


Staley: Sheila Mary (Miss) [Final], Squirrells, 
Collington Lane, Bexhill-on-Sea. K. E. Black, 
Cecil Burns, Edgar Bunce. 


Stedman: John [Special Final], 19 Hendham 
Road, S.W.17. L. S. Stanley, J. A. Slater, John 
Dovaston. 

Steele: Stuart [Special Final], 24 Cades Close, 
Luton. P. B. Dunham, A. W. Wilson, H. J. 
Wilson. 

Stevens: John Alfred (Arch. Assoc. (London): 
Sch. of Arch.), 5 Washington Road, South 
Woodford, E.18. Henry Elder, A. R. F. 
Anderson, Arthur Korn. 


Stevens: Peter Herbert Marryat (Edinburgh 
Coll. of Art: Sch. of Arch.), ‘Dunroaming’, 
Barnton Park, Davidson’s Mains, Edinburgh, 4. 


Leslie Grahame-Thomson, W. I. Thomson, 
W. H. Kininmonth. 
Stewart: John Robertson, D.A. (Dundee) 


(Dundee Coll. of Art: Sch. of Arch.), ‘Rose 
Bank’, Largo Road, St. Andrews, Fife. John 
Needham, T. H. Thoms, Donald Ross. 


Stille: Robert, M.C. (Arch. Assoc. (London): 
Sch. of Arch.), Hillbury Brickfields, Harrow- 
on-the-Hill, Middx. Henry Elder, H. G. 
Goddard, Arthur Korn. 


Stockton: George Neville [Special Final], 3 
Woodroyd, Burnley Road, Luddenden Foot, 
Yorks. Norman Culley, N. R. Paxton, Cyril 
Sunderland. 


Stokes: Arthur Thomas John [Final], 118 Mat- 
lock Road, Leyton, E.10. D. W. Aldred, R. C. 
Foster, R. O. Foster. 


Stringer: Thomas Allingham [Special Final], 
51 Glandore Avenue, Antrim Road, Belfast. 
P. J. Munden, Prof. J. V. Downes, T. W. Henry. 


Surgey: Edwin Hurford, Dipl.Arch. (U.C.L.) 
(Bartlett Sch. of Arch.: Univ. of London), 
Paschoe House, Bow, near Crediton, Devon. 
Prof. H. O. Corfiato, D. du R. Aberdeen, R. C. 
White-Cooper. 


Sutherland: Magnus Mowat (Arch. Assoc. 
(London): Sch. of Arch.), 22 Beechcroft 
Mansions, Hopton Road, S.W.16. Henry 
Elder, A. R. F. Anderson, Arthur Korn. 


Sykes: George Dennis, M.A. (Cantab.), 
A.R.I1.C.S. [Special Final], 56 Courtfield Gar- 
dens, S.W.5. C. W. Box, Rees Phillips, H. 
Colbeck. 
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T .insh: James Charles Edwards, D.A. (Dundee) 
(Lsundee Coll. of Art: Sch. of Arch.), Ivy Guest 


House, Minster Moorgate, Beverley. John 
Needham, T. H. Thoms, G. C. Young. 


Taper: Norah (Miss), [Final], 22 Southcote 
Road, Reading. Applying for nomination by 
the Council under Bye-law 3 (d). 

Taium: Leonard Edward [Special Final], 88 
Grantley Street, E.1. Elie Mayorcas, T. E. 
Scott, H. Bramhill. 


Taylor: Alexander Robert (Edinburgh Coll. of 
Art: Sch. of Arch.), Philorth, Fraserburgh, 
Aberdeenshire. Basil Spence, E. Riss, A. H. 
Mottram. 


Taylor: Elwyn Andrew Fairney [Special Final], 
1 Brackley Road, Heaton Chapel, Stockport. 
Cecil Stewart, L. C. Howitt, H. F. V. Newsome. 


Taylor: John Ernest (Arch. Assoc. (London): 
Sch. of Arch.), La Blinerie, Samares, Jersey, 
C.l. Henry Elder, A. R. F. Anderson, Arthur 
Korn. 


Taylor: Robert Alexander (Aberdeen Sch. of 
Arch.: Robert Gordon’s Tech. Coll.), ‘Siantar’, 
Lhanbryde, near Elgin, Morayshire. E. F. 
Davies, A. B. Gardner, John Wittet. 


Thomas: David Ellis Wyn, Dip.Arch. (Cardiff) 
(Welsh Sch. of Arch.: The Tech. Coll., Cardiff), 
3 Ilton Road, Penylan, Cardiff. Lewis John, 
T. A. Lloyd, C. F. Jones. 


Thomas: Peter Michael, B.A. (Cantab.) D.A. 
(Dundee) (Dundee Coll. of Art: Sch. of Arch.), 
The Department of Architecture, Cheltenham 
College of Art, Cheltenham, Glos. John Need- 
ham, J. MacGregor, T. H. Thoms. 


Thomas: William Noel (Arch. Assoc. (London): 
Sch. of Arch.), 11 Eliot Place, Blackheath, S.E.3. 
Henry Elder, A. R. F. Anderson, Arthur Korn. 


Thompson: Charles Derek [Final], Flat 4, 
2 Manygates Park, Sandal, Wakefield, Yorks. 
Hubert Bennett, Spencer Silcock, N. H. 
Fowler. 


Tomlinson: George Grahame [Final], 5 Brooke 
Avenue, Handforth, Cheshire. Cecil Stewart, 
E. M. Parkes, J. P. Nunn. 


Toms: Vivien Joyce (Miss) [Final], 76 South 
Down Road, Beacon Park, Plymouth. E. U. 
Channon, Lieut.-Col. 


Hammick. 


Turner: James Walker [Special Final], 17 High- 
field Avenue, Prestwick, Ayrshire. Gabriel 
Steel, William McCrea, Alexar.der Wright. 


Uffindell: Geoffrey Herbert [Final], 59 Park 
Road, Kingston Hill, Surrey. Applying for 
nomination by the Council under Bye-law 3 (d). 


Vawser: Joan Mabel (Miss) (Victoria Univ., 
Manchester: Sch. of Arch.), 65 Kings Head 
Lane, Uplands, Bristol, 3. Prof. R. A. Cord- 
ingley, J. P. Nunn, G. B. Howcroft. 

Vickery: David John [Final], The High House 
East, Leadenham, Lincolnshire. E. M. Rice, 
Norman Keep, T. J. Lynch. 


Voisey: Edwin John (Northern Poly. (London): 
Dept. of Arch.), 160 Lodge Lane, Grays, Essex. 
T. E. Scott, S. F. Burley, Frank Hoar. 


Vroome: Gaston Pierre Jacques, Dipl.Arch. 
(U.C.L.) (Bartlett Sch. of Arch.: Univ. of 
London), 9 Cambridge Square, W.2. Prof. H. O. 
Corfiato, D. du R. Aberdeen, Thomas Sibthorp. 


Waldron: Ernest William [Special Final], 35 
Cissbury Road, Worthing. K. E. Black, J. L. 
Denman, S. H. Tiltman. 


Walker: James Cantlie (Edinburgh Coll. of 
Art: Sch. of Arch.), Airnavaig, Banff, Scotland. 
R. J. Gardner-Medwin, Sir Frank Mears, Basil 
Spence. 
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Wallace: John Ridley, Dip.Arch. (Nottm.) 
(Nottingham Sch. of Arch.), 9 Catterley Hill 
Road, Nottingham. H. H. Dawson, J. W. M. 
Dudding, C. F. W. Haseldine. 


Walters: James Dudiey, Dip.Arch. (Cardiff) 
(Welsh Sch. of Arch.: The Tech. Coll., Cardiff), 
‘Hillside’, Pontyates, near Llanelly, S. Wales. 
Lewis John, D. G. Walton, C. F. Jones. 


Ward: John (Arch. Assoc. (London): Sch. of 
Arch.), 36 Cranleigh Road, Merton Park, 
S.W.19. Henry Elder, A. R. F. Anderson, 
Arthur Korn. 


Ward: William Robert Victor, Dip.Arch. 
(Cardiff) (Welsh Sch. of Arch.: The Tech. Coll., 
Cardiff, 1 Castle Avenue, Mumbles, Swansea. 
Lewis John, C. F. Jones, O. S. Portsmouth. 


Warman: Noel Leslie [Final], 22 Coveham 
Crescent, Cobham, Surrey. Applying for 
nomination by the Council under Bye-law 3 (d). 


Warmington: Gordon Stuart (Passed a quali- 
fying Exam. approved by the R.A.I.A.), 20 
Boileau Road, Barnes, S.W.13. L. M. Perrott, 
Charles Blythin, A. D. Sayers. 


Waters: George William [Final], 85 Wendover 
Drive, Bedford. W. G. Walmsley, B. C. Deacon, 
Peter Dunham. 


Watkins: John Michael (Arch. Assoc. (Lon- 
don): Sch. of Arch.), 27 Rockleigh Avenue, 
Leigh-on-Sea, Essex. Henry Elder, A. R. F. 
Anderson, Arthur Korn. 
Watkins: Ronald [Special Final], 
Road, Heath, Cardiff. 
Stanley, Lewis John. 


Webb: John Osborne, Dip.Arch. 
(Welsh Sch. of Arch.: The Tech. Coll., 
58 Heathwood Road. Cardiff. 
Harry Teather, C. F. Jones. 


Wedgwood: Harold Roland, Dip.Arch. (The 
Polytechnic) (The Poly., Regent Street, London: 
Sch. of Arch.), 161 Parkside Drive, Watford, 
Herts. J. S. Walkden, David Jenkin, Max Lock. 


Wellings: Samuel Thomas (Birmingham Sch. 
of Arch.), 26 Connaught Road, Bilston, Staffs. 
Reginald Edmonds, Herbert Jackson, Fred 
Potter. 

West: Hugh Philip Henry [Final], Belsize 
House, 29 Union Street, Maidstone. Applying 


1! St. Ina 
L. R. Gower, Gerald 


(Cardiff) 
Cardiff), 
Lewis John, 


for nomination by the Council under 
Bye-law 3 (d). 

Westlake: Colin John Gilbert, Dip.Arch. 
(Cardiff) (Welsh Sch. of Arch.: The Tech. 
Coll., Cardiff), ‘Plough Inn’, Sageston, Milton, 
Tenby, Pembs. Lewis John, Harry Teather, 
C. F. Jones. 


Whalley: Maurice [Special Final], 40 St. Annes 
Avenue, Keynsham, near Bristol. L. S. Stanley, 
R. O. Harris, J. R. Edwards. 


Wiehahn: Bernard Eduard Elliott (Passed a 
qualifying Exam. approved by the I.S.A.A.), 
16 Manchester Square, W.1. R. C. Rinaldi, 
R. C. White-Cooper, Howard Robertson. 


Wilburn: Dennis Edgar [Final], 65 Ellers 
Avenue, Bessacarr, Doncaster. L. S. Stanley, 
T. S. Darbyshire, H. A. Hickson. 


Wilkinson: Ralph Ewart (Arch. Assoc. (Lon- 
don): Sch. of Arch.), 28 Eaglesfield Road, 
Shooters Hill, S.E.18. Henry Elder, A. R. F. 
Anderson, Arthur Korn. 


Wilkinson: Thomas William (Victoria Univ., 
Manchester: Sch. of Arch.), 95 Blackpool 
Road, Ashton, Preston. Prof. R. A. Cord- 
ingley, G. N. Hill, G. S. Pester. 


Willett: Frederick Edward [Special Final], 51 
Gordon Road, Oundle, Peterborough. Apply- 
ing for nomination by the Council under 
Bye-law 3 (d). 


Williams: Cyril Gordon (Birmingham Sch. of 
Arch.), 15 Sydney Road, Bromsgrove. G. C. 
Gadd, R. G. Cox, Herbert Jackson. 


Williams: Edward Jones (Welsh Sch. of Arch.: 
The Tech. Coll., Cardiff), Tan-y-Craig, 
Criccieth, N. Wales. Lewis John, C. F. Jones, 
E. V. Harris. 


Williams: Kenneth Sullivan [Final], 39 Beech- 
field Road, Smithills, Bolton. R. H. Crook, 
D. Wynne-Thomas, Cecil Stewart. 


Williams: Norman James, Dip.Arch. (Cardiff) 
(Welsh Sch. of Arch.: The Tech. Coll., 
Cardiff), 6 Coalway Road, Coleford, Glos. 
Lewis John, T. A. Lloyd, C. F. Jones. 


Williams: Raymond Samuel, Dip.Arch. (Car- 
diff) (Welsh Sch. of Arch.: The Tech. Coll., 
Cardiff), c/o Herami, Rose Hill, Binfield, 
Bracknell, Berks. Lewis John, Harry Teather, 
C. F. Jones. 


Williamson: Thomas William (Arch. Assoc. 
(London): Sch. of Arch.), 2 Deane, Overton, 
near Basingstoke. Henry Elder, A. R. F. 


Anderson, Arthur Korn. 


Wilson: Arthur Dallimore [Final], 7 Scotsblair 
Avenue, Kirkintilloch, Dunbartonshire. Prof. 
W. J. Smith, Alexander Wright, J. A. Coia. 


Wilson: George Trevenen (Arch. Assoc. (Lon- 
don): Sch. of Arch.), Links House, Rowlands 
Castle, Hants. Henry Elder, A. R. F. Anderson, 
Arthur Korn. 


Wimpenny: Geoffrey George, Dip.Arch. (Man- 
chester) (Victoria Univ., Manchester: Sch. of 
Arch.), 50 Cleveland Road, C rumpsall, Man- 
chester, 8. Prof. R. A. Cordingley, Ernest 
Simister, Harold Bowman. 


Wingrave: Ernest Alexander [Special Final], 
18 Malvern Avenue, Flixton, Lancashire. 
Cecil Stewart, E. S. Benson, Percy Howard. 


Wood: John Michael, M.B.E. [Final], 90 
Alexandra Crescent, Bromley, Kent. L. S. 
Stanley, F. M. Harvey, Douglas Wood. 
Wood: Robert James [Special Final], 
Glade, Bickley, Kent. W. J. Gregory, 
Matthews, C. W. Box. 

Woodhouse: Sidney Walter [Special Final], 6 
Lordship Lane, N.17. C. G. Stillman, R. T. 
Grummant, G. L. D. Hall. 


Wraight: James Ralph (Arch. Assoc. (London): 
Sch. of Arch.), 246 City Way, Rochester, Kent. 
Henry Elder, A. R. F. Anderson, Arthur Korn. 


Wright: Charles Alexander [Final], 10 Ben- 
field Close, Portslade, Sussex. K. E. Black, 
H. M. Pett, S. H. Tiltman. 


Wroughton: Barbara Percival (Mrs.), Dipl.Arch. 
(U.C.L.) (Bartlett Sch. of Arch.: Univ. of 
London), 28 Cumberland Terrace Mews, 
Regents Park, N.W.1. Prof. H. O. Corfiato, 
R. C. White-Cooper, D. du R. Aberdeen. 


Wroughton: Herbert John, B.A. (Arch.) 
(London) (Bartlett Sch. of Arch.: Univ. of 
London), 28 Cumberland Terrace Mews, 
Regents Park, N.W.1. Prof. H. O. Corfiato, 
D. du R. Aberdeen, Richard Henniker. 


Wynyard: Victor Douglas [Special Final], 46 
Glebe Gardens, Malden, Surrey. T. F. Ford, 
Philip Hardy, I. G. Smith. 


7 The 
M. K. 


AS LICENTIATES (8) 


Carden: Edward Stanley, 


Architects’ Dept., 
The Scottish C.W.S. Ltd., 


119 Paisley Road, 


Glasgow, C.5: 2326 Paisley Road West, 
Glasgow, S.W.2. Walter Underwood, F. R. 
Wylie, G. F. Shanks. 


Cripps: Arthur Sam, 6 Shooter’s Hill, Cowes, 
Isle of Wight; ‘Corner Stones’, Baring Road, 
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Cowes. Vernon Aldridge and the President and 
Hon. Secretary of the Hampshire and Isle of 


Wight Architectural Association under 
Bye-law 3 (a). 
Holmes: Arthur Douglas, 79 West Regent 


Street, Glasgow, C.2; 1085 Pollokshaws Road, 
Glasgow, S.1. J. S. Maitland, F. R. Burnet, 
William McCrea. 


Myers: Joseph Caleb, Station Road, Haverill, 
Suffolk; Orchard Cottage, Withersfield, 
Suffolk. J. E. Kewell, and applying for 
nomination by the Council under Bye-law 3 (d). 


Oldfield: Jack Vickerman, Borough Surveyor 
and Architect, Municipal Offices, Town Hall 
Square, Grimsby; 91 Welholme Avenue, 
Grimsby. H. S. Hall, Prof. Stephen Welsh, 
H. B. S. Gibbs. 


Pescod: David Richard Max, War Office, 





The 
Fr ©: 


‘The Chalet’, 11 


Chessington, Surbiton; 
Island, Thames Ditton, C. W. 
Marchant, E. W. Palmer. 
Smith: Eric William Francis, co Messrs. S. N. 
Cooke and Partners, Sun Building, Bennetts 
Hill, Birmingham, 2; 61 Rowdale Road, Great 
Barr, Birmingham, 22a. S. N. Cooke, W. N. 
Twist, H. L. Hare. 

Syddall: George, Deputy Borough Architect, 
Town Hall, Middleton, Lancs; 27 Kinder 
Way, Middleton. Applying for nomination by 
the Council under Bye-law 3 (d). 


Reeves, 


ELECTION: 4 MARCH 1952 

An election of candidates for membership will 
take place on 4 March 1952. The names and 
addresses of the overseas candidates, with the 
names of their proposers, are herewith pub- 


lished for the information of members. Notice 
of any objection or any other communication 
respecting them must be sent to the Secretary, 
— not later than Saturday 9 February 
1982. 

The names following the applicant’s address 
are those of his proposers. 


AS FELLOW (1) 


Ashwell: Harold James, A.A. Dipl. [A 1931), 
Messrs. Ashwell and Rhodes, Mona Great 
House, Liguanea, Jamaica, B.W.I. Graham 


Dawbarn, R. D. Scott, Anthony Tripe. 


AS ASSOCIATE (1) 

King: James Leslie (Passed a qualifying Exam. 
approved by the R.A.I.A.), 41 Union Street, 
Tempe, N.S.W., Australia. Prof. H. I. Ash- 
worth, E. L. Thompson, Prof. A. S. Hook. 





Notes and Notices 


NOTICES 


Second General Meeting, 
1951 at 6 p.m. 

The Second General Meeting of the Session 
1951-52 will be held on Tuesday 11 December 
1951 at 6 p.m. for the following purposes: 


Tuesday 11 December 


To read the Minutes of the Inaugural General 
Meeting held on 6 November 1951; formally to 
admit new members attending for the first time 
since their election. 

Dr. Nikolaus Pevsner, 
paper on ‘Schinkel’. 

(Light refreshments will be provided before 
the meeting.) 


M.A., to read a 


Lecture, Tuesday 27 November 1951 at 6 p.m. 
On Tuesday 27 November 1951 at 6 p.m. Mr. 
Eric L. Bird, M.B.E., M.C. [A], will read a 
paper on ‘Fire Protection: The Architect’s 
Responsibility.’ 

(Light refreshments will be provided before 
the meeting.) 


Lecture, Tuesday 18 December 1951 at 6 p.m. 
On Tuesday 18 December 1951 at 6 p.m. 
Mr. L. W. Elliott, A.M.I.C.E., A.M.L.Struct.E. 
[A], will read a paper on ‘The Influence of 
Design on Building Productivity’. 

(Light refreshments will be provided before 

the meeting.) 

British Architects’ Conference 1952 

The British Architects’ Conference next year 
will be held in Edinburgh from 25 to 28 June 
at the invitation of the Royal Incorporation of 
Architects in Scotland. 

In view of the great demand on hotel accom- 
modation in Edinburgh, members who intend 
to be present at the Conference should make 
their reservations at the earliest possible 
moment and in any case not later than January 
1952. The bookings must be made through the 
Secretary, R.I.A.S., 15 Rutland Square, Edin- 
burgh, 1, and members should communicate 
with him, giving details and the hotel at which 
they desire to stay, together with second and 
third preferences. 

The Conference Committee have arranged 
provisional bookings as shown in the following 
table: 


Architects’ Conference, Edinburgh, 25 to 28‘June. Hotel accommodation provisionally booked 








ROOMS TARIFF 
HOTELS —— 
Double Twin Single Bed and Bed, break- 
beds beds beds breakfast fast and 
(each) dinner (each) 
(a) Braid Hills Hotel 2 4 —_— 326 
(6) Bruntsfield Hotel 5 10 10 21 30 
Caledonian Hote! 5 5 10 35 _- 
do. with priv: ate bathrooms 5 5 —_ 426 
Cockburn Hotel . a a , + 4 8 17/6 26 
Dean Hotel a 2 5 2 17 6 2 
George Hotel 8 15 10 25 — 
(c) Green’s Hotel : 2 10 4 17,6 — 
(d) lona Private Hotel 1 4 3 20 26 
Maitland Hotel 6 4 2 — 31 
North British Hotel 20 20 20 28/6 — 
Pirie’s Hotel 4 8 I 12/6 17/6 
Queen’s Hotel —_— 4 2 21 27 
Roxburghe Hotel 2 6 4 236 31 
Royal British Hotel 5 5 — 21/- — 
Royal Circus Hotel _— 8 — 156 20/6 
Rutland Hotel 1 5 1 18 6 24 
St. Andrew Hotel 6 6 3 18 —_ 


NOTE: 


(1) It will be appreciated that the foregoing prices are minimum prices, which may be increased by the time of the 


Conference. 


(2) All these hotels are within ten minutes, either walking or tramcar, from the Conference Headquarters, with the 
exception of (a) which is 20 minutes by tramcar, (6), (c) and (d) which are 15 minutes by tramcar. 


(3) Members desiring to take up rooms are requested to ‘arene with the Secretary, 
Architects in Scotland, 15 Rutland Square, Edinburgh, 


with second and third preferences. 
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as soon as possible, indicating which hotel they desire, 


Royal Incorporation of 


Kalendar 1951-52 
The first and second 
Mr. J. A. P. Rice [A] have been transposed. 
The entry (on page 303) should read Rice: 
John Alfred Peters. Mr. Rice’s address is now 
c/o The County Architect, Bucks C.C., Walton 
Street, Aylesbury. Telephone: Aylesbury 1470 
The entry for Mr. D. R. Shorten [A] on 
page 319 has been wrongly printed. It should 
read: Shorten: Derrick Richard, B.Arch. 
(L’pool). Mr. Shorten has now changed his 
address to 77 Duke’s Avenue, Chiswick, W.4. 


The R.I.B.A. 
Medal 1951 

The attention of members is drawn to the form 
of nomination and the conditions subject to 
which the award will be made for a building 
built within the counties of London and 
Middlesex during the three years ending 31 


London Architecture Bronze 


December 1951, enclosed with this issue of 
the JOURNAL. Any member of the Royal 
Institute may nominate any building for 


consideration by the jury. 

Nomination forms must be returned to the 
Secretary, R.I.B.A. not later than 29 February 
1952. 


The Reception of New Members at General 
Meetings 

The procedure for the introduction and recep- 
tion of new members at General Meetings has 
been revised. New members will be asked to 
notify the Secretary R.I.B.A. beforehand of the 
date of the General Meeting at which they de- 
sire to be introduced and a printed postcard will 
be sent to each newly elected member for this 
purpose. On arrival at the R.I.B.A. new mem- 
bers must notify the office of their presence and 
will then take their places in the seats specially 
numbered and reserved for their use. On being 
asked to present themselves for formal admis- 
sion, the new members will file out in turn into 
the left-hand aisle and after shaking hands with 
the Chairman will return to their seats by way 
of the centre aisle. 

It will not now be necessary for new members 
to be accompanied by supporters. 

Formal admission will take place at all the 
Ordinary General Meetings with the exception 
of the following: 

5 February 1952: Presentation of Prizes 
1 April 1952: Presentation of Royal Gold 
Medal. 


Licentiates and the Fellowship 
By a resolution of the Council passed on 4 April 
1938 all candidates whose work is approved are 
required to sit for the Examination, which is the 
design portion of the Special Final Examina- 
tion, and no candidates will be exempted from 
the examination. 

Note.—The above resolution does not affect 
Licentiates of over 60 years of age applying 
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under Section IV, Clause 4 (c) (ii) of the 
Supplemental Charter of 1925. 


Cessation of Membership 

Urder the provisions of Bye-law 21 the 
following have ceased to be members of the 
Royal Institute: 

4s Fellow 

Walter Stanley Blount 

As Associates 

John J. G. Devaney 

Marion Hope Inglis 

Denys Leslie Milner 

Frank Allen Moore 

William Idwal Mort 

Sheila O'Neill 

William Francis Phillips 

James Robert Clunie Rowell 

Frank L. White 

As Licentiates 

Richard Aloysius Nunn 

Ernest George Wilks. 

Prizes and Studentships Pamphlet 

The cost of the new issue of the Prizes and 
Studentships Pamphlet will be 2s. 67., and 
not 2s. as stated on page 653 in the new edition 
of the Kalendar. 


BOARD OF 
ARCHITECTURAL 
EDUCATION 


The Examination in Professional Practice and 
Practical Experience, October 1951 

The Examination in Professional Practice and 
Practical Experience was held in Londen, 
Manchester, Newcastle and Edinburgh cn 
1 and 2 October 1951. Of the 33 candidates 
examined, 31 passed and 2 were relegated. The 
successful candidates are as follows: 

Avenell, Anthony Prakash, Aditya 
Baker, Hugh W. Rew, David 

Cocker, Philip S. Richardson, Norman 
Economou, Stavros N. Ridgewell, Peter H. 
Elstub, Dorothy M. Sanderson, Peter A. C. 
Elwakeel, Hamid Spicer, Geerge E. 
Forsyth, Robert Stanford, Frederick 
Fox, Owen W. J, 

Gallagher, John M. = Stevenson, Charles C. 
Harrison, Peter Swann, Henry G. 
Hayes, George A. Tear, Geoffrey I. 
Hennings, Michael H. Turner, Keith A. 
Locke, Thomas Watson, George 
Mitchell, Thomas B. West, Hugh P. H. 
Moorby, Richard P. West, Richard F. 
Noble, Eric R. Wingrave, Ernest A. 


COMPETITION 


City of London (Golden Lane) Housing Scheme 
The Corporation of London invites architects 
to submit designs in competition for a new 
housing scheme in Golden Lane, E.C. 
Assessor: Mr. Donald H..McMorran [F}. 
Premiums: 1,000 gns., 700 gns., 500 gns., 300 
gns. 
Last day for submitting designs: 31 January 
1952 
Conditions may be obtained on application 
to the Town Clerk, Corporation of London, 
55-61 Moorgate, E.C.2. 
Deposit 2 gns. 


ALLIED SOCIETY 


Change of Officer and Address 

Northern Architectural Association, Cumberland 
Branch. Chairman, Mr. J. H. Haughan [F], 
County Architect, Cumberland County 
Council, 4 Alfred Street North, Carlisle. 


NOVEMBER 1951 


GENERAL NOTES 


International Union of Architects: 
Announcement 

The Secretary General of the International 
Union of Architects has issued the following 
notice: 

“We have been informed that an international 
competition has been launched for a psychiatric 
and orthopedic clinic, and for an amphitheatre, 
for the Faculty of Medicine at Istanbul. The 
International Union of Architects has not 
been informed of this by the organisers or by 
the Turkish Section; the Union only knows a 
few clauses of the Conditions. 

‘These Conditions are wholly unacceptable, 
and we invite national Sections of the Inter- 
national Union immediately to request all 
their members to abstain from participating 
in such a competition. 

(Signed) P. VAGO, 
Secretary General.’ 

Paris, 22 October 1951. 

Technical and Scientific Register: Change of 
Address 

The Ministry of Labour and National Service 
announce that their Technical and Scientific 
Register has been moved from rer gd to 
Almack House, 26-28 King Street, St. James’ 
Square, S.W.1. Telephone TRAfalgar 7020. 


Leverhulme Research Fellowships 1952 

Application is invited for Fellowships and 
Grants in aid of research. The Fellowships and 
Grants are intended for senior workers who 
are prevented by routine duties or pressure of 
other work from carrying out research. They 
are limited to British-born subjects normally 
resident in the United Kingdom. In exceptional 
circumstances the Trustees may waive the 
condition as to residence. The Trustees are also 
prepared to consider applications from groups 
of workers engaged upon co-operative pro- 
grammes of research, particularly from those 
engaged upon long-distance programmes. The 


duration of the awards will not normally extend 
over more than two years or less than three 
months and the amount will depend on the 
nature of the research and the circumstances 
of the applicant. 

Forms of application may be obtained from 
the Secretary, Leverhulme Research Fellow- 
ships, 3-5 Salisbury Square, London, E.C.4. 
Telephone: CITy 1910. Applications must be 
received on or before 31 December 1951. 
Awards will be announced in May and will 
date from 1 September 1952. 

Corrosion of Buried Metals 

The Iron and Steel Institute are holding a 
symposium on the corrosion of buried metals, 
in conjunction with the British Tron and Steel 
Research Association and the Corrosion Group 
of the Society of Chemical Industry. The 
symposium will be held at the Iron and Steel 
Institute, 4 Grosvenor Gardens, London, 
S.W.1l, on Wednesday, 12 December 1951, 
10 a.m. to 4.30 p.m. 


The Use or Letting of School Halls for Public 
Entertainments 

The R.1.B.A. School Design and Construction 
Committee have recently been in touch with the 
Ministry of Education about the expenditure 
involved in constructing and equipping school 
halls to meet the requirements of licensing 
authorities, where local education authorities 
desire to provide for the letting of the halls for 
public entertainments. 

The Ministry have explained that the invest- 
ment resources allotted to education are at 
present restricted to the minimum necessary to 
meet the most urgent needs for additional ac- 
commodation. No special allocation of capital 
can therefore be made for the additional work 
required to fit school halls to serve the general 
public. No objection will, however, be raised if 
the Authority can meet the cost of special 
structural work and equipment within the 
normal limit of nett cost appropriate to the 
school in question. 





Obituary 


Arthur Joseph Davis, R.A. (F) died in Kensing- 
ton on 22 July, aged 73. 

Mr. Davis’s name is inseparably linked with 
that of Charles Mewés, creator of the modern 
luxury hotel. Like Mewes, Arthur Davis 
studied architecture at the Ecole des Beaux 
Arts, Paris. It was in 1900, the year of the 
opening of the first Ritz Hotel, in Paris, that he 
entered into partnership with Charles Mewés, 
and they designed and built the Ritz Hotel, 
London, in partnership, as well as the Royal 
Automobile Club and the MORNING POST 
building. They also carried out the interior 
design and decoration of the Carlton Hotel, 
and rebuilt Luton-Hoo after it had been 
gutted by fire. Other works for which Mr. 
Davis was responsible were the Armenian 
Church, Kensington, Cunard House, Hudson’s 
Bay House, the headquarters of the West- 
minster Bank at Lothbury, and branch banks 
for the same firm at Threadneedle Street, 
Brussels and Antwerp. He also built a number 
of warehouses and factories, town and country 
residences throughout Britain, and designed the 
decorations of the s.s. Aquitania, Laconia and 
Franconia. Charles Mewés died in 1914 and 
from 1920 to 1943 Arthur Davis was in partner- 
ship with Mr. C. H. Gage [F]. The successor 
to his practice is Mr. Thomas Spencer [F]. 

Mr. Davis was elected an A.R.A. in 1932 
and R.A. in 1942. Other honours were: 
Chevalier de la Légion D’Honneur (France) 


and Palmes Ordre de la Couronne (Belgium). 
Mr. Davis was London Architecture Bronze 
Medallist 1930, the award being in connection 
with the Westminster Bank in Lothbury. He 
served on the Royal Fine Art Commission in 
1932. His great interest in French architecture 
made him an active member of the Franco- 
British Union of Architects, of which he was 
President in 1932. He was much interested in 
architectural education and served at one time 
on the Board of Architectural Education. 

Professor A. E. Richardson, R.A., writes the 

following appreciation: 
‘Arthur Davis possessed the qualities of the 
born architect. He viewed the world with 
tolerant eyes and was swayed by generous 
impulses. There was no end to his enthusiasm; 
he realised that an architect had to study with- 
out ceasing. His career began at the Ecole des 
Beaux Arts, Paris, at a time when the third 
Republic was at its zenith. In 1900 he became 
junior partner to Charles Mew.s, who had 
recently completed the first Hotel Ritz in Paris. 
Ten years later the Ritz Hotel in London was 
built. This was followed by the offices of the 
MORNING POST and later, the Royal Automcbile 
Club, Pall Mall. At this period the interior 
of the Carlton Hotel was remodelled. 

‘To a great extent Arthur Davis was fortunate 
in his choice of period for early practice. Fifty 
years ago the taste of the Brothers Goncourt 
had directed French and American opinion to 
the 18th century arts of France. This purely 
French revival caused reactions in England 
and America. The period of European pros- 
perity also proved to be beneficial to the 
ancillary arts and crafts. It is no exaggeration 


w 
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to say that French taste created a new order of 
craftsmanship in every European country, 
which is now practically non-existent. 

‘While in partnership with Charles Mewés, 
Arthur Davis took charge of the London side 
of the practice, being responsible for the 
remodelling of Luton Hoo after the fire. Then 
followed various buildings such as the Armenian 
Church, Kensington, Cunard House, Cockspur 
Street, the offices of the Hudson Bay Company, 
the Westminster Bank premises in Lothbury, 
Threadneedle Street, and branches in Brussels 
and Antwerp. In England Davis built factories 
and warehouses; he was also commissioned to 
design the interior decorations of ocean liners, 
including the Aquitania, Laconia and Franconia. 


‘Charles Mewés died in 1914, and it is not 
surprising that during the First World War the 
practice was disrupted, for Arthur Davis was 
serving in the British Army in France. After 
the First World War in 1920 he arranged a 
partnership with C. H. Gage; then started an 
entirely new phase of his career. His generous 
spirit had already led him to assist in the 


founding of the first architectural atelier and 
to become identified with the training of young 
architects. He was now the recognised authority 
on contemporary French and American archi- 
tecture. In consequence he was consulted by 
various authorities and he served on many 
important juries. In 1932 he became a member 
of the Royal Fine Art Commission. In the 
same year he was elected to the Associateship 
of the Royal Academy, becoming R.A. in 
1942. He already held the ribbon of the Legion 
of Honour of France and the Palm Order of 
the Crown of Belgium. In 1930 his firm was 
awarded the R.I.B.A. London Architecture 
Bronze Medal for the new Westminster Bank 
in Lothbury. 

‘It is a matter of regret that so few of us see 
the pageant of life and death going on around 
us. We know with some accuracy what took 
place in the 14th century; we are familiar with 
minor incidents in the life of Sir Christopher 
Wren; we are, however, seldom eager to know 
the details of our own time. On the contrary, 
we show great anxiety about the secrets of the 
future, which are of no real concern of ours 


except that we desire to prolong our existence 
or our reputation to some remote future date. 
If the truth were known, the wish of everybody 
is to ensure permanency to the present. The 
world, however, will not stand still, and thus 
fifty years pass while most people stand and 
watch. This was the view Arthur Davis took 
of the trend of affairs. He said: “I watch events 
and try to avoid mistakes.” 

‘It is perhaps strange that this country favours 
the permanent rather than the transient. We 
English make a very poor show when we grope 
for the novel and the bizarre. It is comforting 
to think that a life of ceaseless activity and 
hopeful anxiety can not fail to serve as a beacon 
to others. I recall how pleased Arthur Davis 
was when I mentioned the picturesque skyline 
and the gracious arcade of the Ritz Hotel; and 
when complimented on the beauty of his plan 
for the Automobile Club he was surprised 
that a brother architect should have noticed 
anything out of the ordinary. Time will show 
how immensely superior such works are; it is 
true that everything seriously conceived be- 
comes historical.’ 





Members’ Column 


This column is reserved for notices of changes of 


address, partnership and partnerships vacant or 
wanted, practices for sale or wanted, office 
accommodation, and personal notices other than 
of posts wanted as salaried assistants for which 
the Institute’s Employment Register is maintained. 


APPOINTMENTS 


Mr. N. B. Shroff [F], who was formerly 
Consulting Architect to the Punjab Government 
and then Architect to the East Indian Railway, 
has been appointed Architect to the Govern- 
ment of India, Ministry of Railways. His 
address is 76G, Sujan Singh Park, New Delhi, 
India, and he will be glad to receive trade 
catalogues etc. 

Mr. Roger Dobson, A.M.T.P.I. [A], has 
resigned his post of Architect with the Peterlee 
Development Corporation and taken up a 
War Office appointment of Command Archi- 
tect at H.Q. Scottish Command, The Castle, 
Edinburgh. 

Mr. A. L. Knighton [ZL] has been appointed 
Surveyor of the Fabric at the University of 
Leeds. 


PRACTICES AND PARTNERSHIPS 

Mr. D. Murray Evans [A] is now in practice 
at 7 Catherine Place, Westminster, S.W.1 
(VICtoria 8668-9). 


Mr. Ronald Vallis, M.B.E. [F], announces that 
he has taken into partnership Mr. Pelham 
Bird [A], and the practice will continue at 
6 North Parade, Frome, Somerset, under the 
style of Vallis and Bird. Mr. Bird will live at 
Park Cottage, Castle Cary, Somerset. 


Mr. G. W. Dale [A] has relinquished his 
appointment as Architect with the Hertford 
Brewery and has entered into private practice 
under the style of J. B. Healing and Partners, 
at 43 Fore Street, Hertford (Hertford 2235). 


Mr. J. Alexander Potter [4], Head of the Hull 
School of Architecture, Anlaby Road, 
Kingston-upon-Hull, would be glad to receive 
trade catalogues etc. for the use of the School. 

Mr. Lockhart F. Miller [L] has commenced 
practice at 216 High Street, Kinross, Scotland, 
and would be pleased to receive trade cata- 
logues etc. 

Mr. Donald A. James [A] has commenced 
private practice at 36 High Street, Warwick, 
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where he will be pleased to receive trade 
catalogues etc. 

After more than fifty years active practice, 
Mr. William John Walford [F] retired as from 
31 March 1951. The practice of Messrs. 
Thompson, Walford and Fielder at Leadenhall 
Buildings, E.C.3, is being continued by 
Mr. George Harold Fielder [F], who has been 
associated with the firm for the last twenty- 
eight years. 


Mr. Leo. O. L. Hannen [L] and Mr. John H. 
Markham [F] are taking into partnership from 
1 December Mr. E. Roy Moore [A] and Mr. P. 
Russell Diplock, B.A., Dip.C.D. [A]. Mr. 
Moore will be responsible for the Liverpool 
office at 28 Rodney Street, Liverpool, 1, and 
Mr. Diplock for the Montreal Office, P.Q. 
Canada. The name of the firm from 1 December 
will be Hannen, Markham, Moore and Diplock. 


Mr. C. E. Bracken [ZL], formerly of Messrs. 
Taylor and Bracken [FL], Plymouth and 
Newquay, has relinquished his appointment as 
Staff Architect to Messrs. Walker and Hom- 
frays Limited, of Woodside Brewery, Salford, 
and has resumed private practice at 100 Oxford 
Road, Manchester, 13 (ARD 3653). He will 
be pleased to receive trade catalogues at this 
address. 


Mr. Herbert L. Moody [A] has retired from 
service with the Architect’s Department of the 
Hertfordshire County Council and has com- 
menced practice at 202 Nortn Road, Hertford, 
Herts, where he will be pleased to receive trade 
catalogues etc. 


Mr. L. Gainsford Stott [A] is practising from 
‘Skyline’, Hollingbury Copse, Surrenden Road, 
Brighton (Brighton 52636). 


Mr. E. J. Storry [A] has taken Mr. J. M. I. 
Scott [A] into partnership as from | October 
1951, and in future the practice will be carried 
on under the style of Blackwell, Storry and 
Scott. 


Mr. Ernest A. Smalley [4] has relinquished his 
appointment as Architect to the Lunesdale 
Rural District Council and has commenced 
private practice at Lowlands Road, More- 
cambe (Morecambe 166), and at ‘Greycroft’, 
Hornby, near Lancaster (Hornby 336), and 
will be pleased to receive trade catalogues etc. 


Messrs. Strange and Grant. Consequent on the 
retirement of Mr. C. H. Strange [F], after over 
fifty years in practice, the partnership with 
Mr. G. Gregor Grant [A], which has existed 


since 1929, has been dissolved as from 29 Sep- 
tember 1951. Mr. Grant will continue the 
practice under the same style of Strange and 
Grant at 20 Dudley Road, Tunbridge Wells. 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS 


Mr. J. Barrington-Baker [F] has removed to 
32 Queen Anne Street, London, W.1 
(LANgham 6426). 


PRACTICES AND PARTNERSHIPS 
WANTED 


Two members in partnership with chartered 
surveyor (A.R.I.C.S.) wish to acquire practice 
London, Surrey or Middlesex with mainly 
surveying work or appointments. Also pre- 
pared to consider suggestions for collaboration 
in order to extend surveying work to mutual 
advantage. Box 87, c/o Secretary, R.I.B.A. 
Associate (37) with 18 years’ varied experience 
seeks partnership in general practice in South 
to South-West England. Some capital avail- 
able. Experienced in taking complete charge 
of work and office. Box 88, c/o Secretary, 
R.I.B.A. 


Associate desires partnership in southern half 
of England. Good general experience; English; 
age 39; single; some capital available; own car. 
Box 89, c/o Secretary, R.I.B.A. 





Architects’ Indemnity 


Insurance 

The Architect, like other professional men, 
incurs certain responsibilities in the course 
of his work. Mistakes occur in even the 
most carefully conducted practice, and the 
Architect may find himself liable for sub- 
stantial damages which he can ill afford 
to meet. 


Professional Indemnity Insurance 


is designed to give cover against all claims 
arising from acts of neglect, omission of 
error arising out of the conduct of the 
assured’s profession, and arrangements 
have been made by which the maximum 
cover may be obtained at reasonable cost. 
Particulars from: 

The Secretary, A.B.S. Insurance Department, 
66, Portland Place, London, W.1. 

(Tel: LANgham 5721) 


R.I.B.A. JOURNAL 








